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In This Issue... 


Good speakers are not always good writers. Mark W. Depp 
is well known as a dynamic speaker, but we editors in the adult 
department had not recently read any of his writings. We de- 
cided to ask Dr. Depp, who is minister at the Centenary Meth- 
odist Church, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, to write our 
Easter article for this issue of ADULT TEACHER. We were 
delighted to find that Dr. Depp writes quite as well as he speaks. 
His article beginning on the next page is interesting and 
— You will find it helpful in teaching the lesson on 

aster. 


Harold A. Bosley’s article, “Moral Requirements of Public 
Leadership,”’ was suggested to your editors by a speech he made 
on that general theme at a combined meeting of the New 
England Southern Conference of The Methodist Church and 
the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Congregational-Chris- 
tian Conference held in Worcester, Massachusetts. Dr. Bosley 
is the minister of the First Methodist Church, Evanston, Illinois. 
He, his church, and his congregation figured largely in the 
meeting of the World Council of Churches in Evanston last 
summer. 


Warren H. Schmidt’s articles on group participation are 
being so well received throughout the church that serious con- 
sideration is being given to printing them in pamphlet form. 
We shall have more to tell you about this in the near future. 

—J.W.C. 


(Cover photograph from Ewing Galloway.) 
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The clouds of spiritual darkness are rolled back by the events of Easter dawn. 


By MARK W. DEPP ' 


Somer YEARS AGO I was participating in a 
Good Friday service in the city of Washington. 
A widely-known preacher, in commenting on one 
of the words from the cross, said that Jesus died 
a brokenhearted man, overwhelmed with a sense 
of defeat and failure. I must confess that it startled 
me not a little. I did not believe it then, and I do 
not altogether believe it yet, but I must admit that 
there is considerable evidence to support his 
statement. 

The crowds which followed Jesus in his early 
ministry soon began to disappear. One of the most 
touching incidents in his life is recorded by John: 


” i? 


1Dr. p is pastor of Centenary Methodist Church, Winston- 
Salem, Ra 4 Carolina. 





“Many of his disciples drew back and no longer 
went about with him.” Then Jesus asked the 
smaller circle of twelve, “Will you also go away?” 

On the way to Jerusalem Jesus had said plainly 
that he was to be betrayed and crucified, and there 
was a solemn urgency about it: “Let these words 
sink into your ears.” Just before his triumphal 
entry he had wept over the city: “Would that... 
you knew the things that make for peace!” And 
he went on to lament the calamity that would 
certainly fall on them because they did not know 
the time of their visitation. 

Then there was that strange cry from the cross, 
the only one of the seven preserved for us in the 
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language Jesus spoke, as though there were some 
awful mystery about it which the translators were 
reluctant to probe: “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” Oh, I know something of the 
ingenious attempts made to interpret that as a 
shout of victory, but they are more interesting 
than convincing. More likely it is just what it 
seems to be, an anguished cry of moral perplexity 
in the face of what appeared to be the defeat of 
goodness. 

But this is hardly the last word in the matter. 
When Jesus said, “It is finished,” it is not likely 
that he was saying simply that his life was ended. 
That would have been utterly commonplace and 
would have compared unfavorably with the last 
words of many good men. More likely he meant 
that he had declared the truth, revealed God to 
men, touched life as he had intended to do—an 
echo of that other word about having finished the 
work which God gave him to do. That Jesus had 
times of discouragement and even moments of 
spiritual darkness, yes, but I believe that he came 
to the end conscious of having fulfilled his divine 
mission and having accomplished the will of God. 

Certainly the early Church did not put too 
great emphasis on the anguish and darkness of 
Calvary but on the gladness and glory of the 
Garden. Good Friday was just that, when seen 
against the background of Easter. The devotion 
of the early Christians did not center about the 
dying Jesus but about the living Christ. They 
came to believe with a confidence which nothing 
could shake that he was not dead but gloriously 
alive. That conviction changed their lives. As 
George Buttrick says, “You can label that wishful 
thinking, but the poor label cannot be made to 
stick.” 

Faith in the Resurrection of Jesus has been a 
fountainhead of heroic endeavor such as a mere 
illusion could never have been. Edward Gibbon 
has reminded us that those early Christians 
erected the triumphant banner of the cross on the 
ruins of fallen Rome. And to accept an empty ex- 
planation of a great fact is the worst form of 
credulity. 


ETERNAL LIFE 


As Easter comes again, we write and think 
about eternal life, not merely immortality, for 
that might be colorless and vague, but eternal life 
with rich meaning. We might well draw Back at 
the thought of endless existence, for that might 
be little more than the weary round, as Buddhists 
think of it, from which at long last Nirvana is a 
blessed relief. George Bernard Shaw is reported 
to have said that he could not endure being Shaw 
forever. Others might be equally dismayed at the 
prospect. But a life of change, of development, of 
growth in the immediate presence of God is an- 
other matter. 

Of course, in this connection there is a possible 
emphasis which is not fair to this life with its 
beauty and joy. This world is the gift of God 
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and would be more lovely but for man’s rebellion 
and willfulness. Nevertheless, I am not greatly 
impressed when certain jolly folk say with such 
gusto, “One world at a time!” as though such 
clean and easy division were possible, even if it 
were desirable. One world—when there is never 
a day but the mournful processions make their 
way through the streets of our cities. One world 
—when only an accident or a disease germ stands 
between us and the dnfinite Mystery. 

Some years ago there was a rather popular 
play with the title, Death Takes a Holiday—but 
that holiday was only on the stage or screen. The 
plain truth is that we cannot let death alone be- 
cause it will not let us alone. If there could be a 
year, or a month, or even a day when the world 
would be free from its ravages! But there is no 
such exemption. Ceaselessly, men and women, 
boys and girls, pass through its portals and be- 
yond our sight. 

It is strange how a generation that takes pride 
in being realistic and even toughminded is most 
unrealistic about one of the most inevitable ex- 
periences of life. Some things are uncertain— 
they may or may not happen. But this is certain 
beyond the shadow of doubt, and deep in our 
hearts we know it. Why should we persist in 
acting as though this world were the only world? 
Isaac Watts had it right: 


There is a land of pure delight 
Where saints immortal reign; 
Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 
There everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers; 
Death, like a narrow sea, divides 
This heavenly land from ours.? 


And it is indeed a narrow sea! 


THE ULTIMATE TRIUMPH 


But Easter has another word for our hearts and 
minds. It comes as something of a pledge or 
symbol of the ultimate triumph of right and truth 
over evil and falsehood. The cross did seem so 
terribly decisive, so utterly final; and the friends 
of Jesus went to their homes that memorable 
Friday with heaviness of heart. Ah, well, it had 
been lovely while it lasted, and if now they were 
sadder men, they were likewise wiser. 

Ernest Renan ends his life of Jesus with an ac- 
count of the Crucifixion, and his publisher in the 
same mood placed a cross at the bottom of the 
page. But I much prefer the accounts of the 
Evangelists. They were certainly as reliable in 
character; their testimony is at least as trust- 
worthy; and they had the added advantage of be- 
ing nearer the event by eighteen centuries. Their 
accounts do not end with the Crucifixion but 
with the Resurrection. 

With this climax of the life of Jesus on earth 


2 The Methodist Hymnal, 528. 
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came release for his spirit from any hampering 


physical bonds. 

Christ is abroad on his mission of recovery, re- 
demption, and release; and because he is, great 
bells of hope peal over the world. 

Do we dare believe in the ultimate victory of 
righteousness, whatever the dark circumstances 
of the most tragic situation? The answer is easy 
enough: We do not dare believe in anything else, 
not merely in the light of faith, but in the light 
of history. The truth is that there is a moral order, 
established by God, with which men have to 
reckon. The plain fact is that you cannot do evil 
and get away with it, not really and not for long; 
and that is not because God is inexorable and re- 
lentless but because he is loving and merciful. 

In A. J. Cronin’s The Citadel there is a young 
doctor who began his practice with high ideals of 
serving his fellows. But when his plans were de- 
feated in that Welsh mining town, in bitterness of 
spirit he sold his standards for easy and quick 
money. After his wife’s tragic death, he found 
among her things snapshots of himself in those 
earlier and happier days and letters of gratitude 
from poor miners to whom he had given his skill 


-SPRING 


Because this morn of bursting spring 
Is fashioned to my taste— 
Forsythia bushes belled with gold, 
White clouds correctly placed 
To make a lovely picture sky, 
Green fingers by the fence 
Telling where jonquils soon shall glow 
In sunny eloquence— 
It seems God must have made the day 
Especially for me: 
He knows how | admire new buds 
Upon the sweet-gum tree! 








—mementos that she had kept to remind herself 
of the man he once had been. And in a drunken 
stupor, but not so drunk as to drug his conscience, 
he thought about it: You thought that you could 
get away with it. You thought that you were get- 
ting away with it. But, by God, you weren't! 

But you can do good and get away with it. Oh, 
in any given day love and truth may be no match 
for hatred and iniquity. Truth may be despised 
and rejected by man. Love may be hated and 
hung upon a cross. But after evil and hate have 
had their little day of triumph, love and truth, so 
far from being done for, have increasing in- 
fluence in the lives of men. Ever and again, truth 
may be on a scaffold with wrong on the throne; 
but the lesson of history is clear and plain: That 
scaffold sways the future! God stands within the 
shadows keeping watch. 

James Anthony Froude assures us that the one 
lesson history teaches with any distinctness: in 
the long run it shall be well with the righteous, 
and in the long run it shall be ill with the wicked. 
Such is our faith and hope. His kingdom is an 
everlasting Kingdom. Weeping may endure for 
a night but joy comes in the morning. 


By WEBB DYCUS ™™ 


Yet I’ve no doubt His vast design 
Concerning seeds and earth, 

Demands that life break forth just now 
In green and golden mirth. 

And I’m the looker-on, but oh, 

It is a joyous thing 

To be aware of life in God 

When earth turns back to Spring! 




















MORAL REQUIREMENTS 
of Public Leadership 


By HAROLD A. BOSLEY ? 


This article is related to the lesson on “Princi- 
ples of National Righteousness,” International 
Lesson Series for April 24 (page 28). 


‘THE MODERN CHURCH is working at the task 
of being influential in a social order which it does 
not desire to manipulate, but for which it feels 
a moral responsibility.” These words by Arthur 
E. Holt suggest why it is of great importance for 
the Christian Church to be steadily vigilant in her 
effort to secure what she believes to be wise 
choices both of men and of policies for civil gov- 
ernment. To the end, then, of discharging what 
seems to be the clear moral responsibility of our 
religious faith, I suggest that we pay strict atten- 
tion to the qualities of leadership which can make 
a most significant contribution to our common life 
and hope. 

Leaders are important, but not all-important, in 
a democracy. No one leader can make or break a 
democracy as firmly rooted as ours in America. 
Even so, the men we select for positions of public 
responsibility not only actually initiate policies, 
but they symbolize the ideas and ideals of the 
citizenry of this country. 

A democracy determined to maintain its health 
will measure any man who presents himself as a 
potential leader in public life against certain moral 
requirements. These requirements are not op- 
tional, except as democracy itself is optional; they 
are determined by the very nature of democracy 
itself. They apply to all elections, all political 
parties, and to all men seeking public office. Three 
such requirements deserve our continued atten- 
tion. 


Hrs Worp Is His Bonn 


Democracy is fundamentally a matter of faith 
in the collective wisdom of men over a long 
period of time. It must make allowance for short- 
term mistakes due to ignorance and passion. But 
always there is a fundamental faith in the long- 
time judgment and justice of the average citizen 
of this country. The basic institutions of a de- 
mocracy lean heavily on this faith; they could not 
exist in their present form without it. Our schools, 
courts, banks, and our particular form of govern- 
ment by means of elected representatives simply 
assume this faith in the common citizen. 


ms “4 Bosley is pastor of the First Methodist Church in Evanston, 
nois. 
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Representative government requires that we 
finally entrust to our leaders the right to make 
decisions for us and in our name. Obviously, they 
must appear before us and appeal for this precious 
right, and they do so by every means of public 
communication now at our disposal. They seek 
to encourage us, the common citizens, to have 
faith in their leadership because we believe what 
they say, because we have faith in them and 
their public work. 

Under these conditions either a man’s word is 
his bond or the whole machinery of democracy 
is disrupted. If a man says one thing and does 
another, how far can you trust him in any sort of 
dealings? As citizens, we have not only the right 
but actually the serious moral obligation to ask 
of any man who offers himself for public office 
whether his word is his bond, whether he can be 
trusted, whether he makes promises intending 
to keep them or intending simply to snare votes 
with them. 

Democracy cannot and will not long survive 
the collapse of public confidence in the dignity of 
public office and in the integrity of its elected 
leadership. Nothing is more important for the 
future of America than an immediate and de- 
termined effort to restore confidence in the spoken 
word of public officials. Compared to this task, the 
so-called issues of any campaign pale into insig- 
nificance. We can survive, at great cost perhaps, 
mistakes made on specific issues, but we cannot 
expect democracy to survive the growing convic- 
tion that the word of our elected leaders cannot 
be trusted. 


He Must Unite Us 


We have a right and a responsibility to seek in 
our leadership one who unites us rather than 
divides us in our thinking and planning for the 
future. 

Take a cross section of the life of this country 
today or any other time, and you will find it har- 
assed by great problems pressing for solution. 
Embattled pressure groups exist on both sides of 
these problems and there are sincere people among 
them all. Just now our ominous problems are, 
roughly: (1) the conflict between labor and man- 
agement for the control of industrial policy; (2) 
the race question with its ugly implications; (3) 
the determination of many underprivileged peo- 
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“Our schools, courts, banks, and our particular form of government by means of elected representatives 


simply assume this faith in the common citizen.” 


ple to secure equality of opportunity for them- 
selves and their children, while arrayed in almost 
unbroken front against them are the holders of 
the privilege in the status quo; and finally, (4) 
the matter of our relations with other nations of 
the world. 

It goes without saying that there is no immediate 
solution for such problems as these. Two things 
can help us in our quest for the right answer. 


The first is the earnest desire for the right, the 
fair, the just answer. The second is a growing 
confidence in the integrity of those who are on the 
other side of the line in any given problem. It 
is precisely at this point that one of the great 
qualities of leadership in a democracy is in- 
dispensable. 

The leader we need will have the ability to 
stimulate the growth of mutual confidence across 

















lines of division within a democracy. The only way 
this can be done effectively is to bring to the fore 
the more co-operative leaders in the embattled 
groups. It cannot be stated too strongly that he 
who seeks to lead by playing one group against 
another in our common life is engaged in nothing 
less than the betrayal of democracy. It may be 
good politics to seek to “divide and rule,” but it is 
a discredited and dangerous strategy in a country 
which desires to remain a democracy. 

This much is clear: we cannot afford to move 
into the ominous future with a lessening of con- 
fidence in each other! To move into a future of 
discord with increasing dissension in our common 
life will be sheer tragedy for everyone. To the 
end then of strengthening our common life we are 
duty bound to seek as public leaders the men best 
fitted to increase our mutual confidence, especially 
in areas of greatest tension. 


Hr Witt Face Our Deepest PrRoBLEMS 


A final requirement for leadership in a demo- 
cracy is this: The leader will be one who keeps 
us facing our deepest problems in domestic and 
foreign affairs. This calls for statesmanship of the 
highest order. It calls for utmost fidelity not only 
to the problems themselves but even more espe- 
cially to the nature of democracy, lest in the very 
act of seeking to save it, we betray it. 

Democracy is not, as someone has suggested, a 
government of the people, by the few, and for the 
rich; it is of, by, and for the people. Democracy 
requires that every citizen must be kept aware of 
the problems, both internal and foreign, which 
this nation faces. Democracy does not ask of any 
man or any party that it pretend to know the 
answers to all such problems, but it does ask our 
civil and political leaders both to face these 
problems realistically and to keep them before 
the citizens. 

This, of course, is one of the hardest tasks of 
democratic leadership. It is difficult to interest us 
in the over-all view of our national problems. 
Provincialism and sectionalism are among our be- 
setting sins. It is natural enough, I suppose, to 
think that the pinch on us is the most painful 
pinch in the country, and therefore most deserv- 
ing of immediate attention and relief. At least, 
that is the way we act! 

Visit the agricultural areas, and the woes of the 
farmer are poured into your ear. Visit the in- 
dustrial areas, and you hear the woes of labor and 
management alike. Visit anywhere in our South- 
land, and white and colored alike have much to 
complain about—and they complain! Visit the 
East, West, or North, and you hear of wrongs and 
injustice. You come away from the survey of our 
country’s woes about ready to conclude that de- 
mocracy is one big headache! 

Of course, it is the business of government to 
help alleviate such pains. But it is also the busi- 
ness of government both to get the total picture 
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itself and to keep that picture before the people 
in a serious and sympathetic way. In fact, Senator 
Paul Douglas of Illinois once gave as his considered 
opinion: “The gravest danger we face today is 
economic and political disintegration into competi- 
tive groups, each placing its own interest above 
national interest. The times demand on all sides 
a new degree of public-mindedness, a greater 
sense of responsibility for the general interest, a 
self-discipline that marks the wise use of free- 
dom.” He further said, “If I were limited to only 
one conclusion based upon my term in office of 
the Senate I would make it this: ‘We must guard 
against breaking our population into self-con- 
scious, selfish segments commonly known as 
pressure groups.’ ” 

Democracy rests on the conviction that a care- 
fully informed citizenry is much less likely to be 
split up into warring groups if the government 
does a good job of keeping its people informed 
about the whole range of the problems in the 
nation and in the world. In peace not less than in 
war, most men are willing to bear their share of 
hardship if they are fairly sure that everyone else 
is doing likewise. The creation of this conscious- 
ness of oneness is one of the essential functions 
of government in a democracy. 


Can Sucu Leavers Be Founp? 


Can we find men like this for leadership in a 
democracy: men whose word is their bond, men 
who unite us rather than divide us, men who 
exalt and exemplify the disciplines of democracy, 
men who keep us facing our deepest problems in 
domestic and foreign affairs? Can we find men 
for leadership of whom it can be said that they 
can face oppositions without animosity, criticism 
without rancor, flattery without conceit, and de- 
feat without despair? This is our most pressing 
problem just now, and we must be prepared to 
work it out with fear and trembling, not simply 
in the elections in the future, but especially in 
our own conduct as citizens in a democratic na- 
tion. 

These moral requirements of leadership in a 
democracy are not optional unless the Hebrew 
Christian conception of the moral nature of the 
world is wholly wrong. But if this conception 
of the structure of the world is right, these moral 
requirements are not simply requirements for the 
election of any one man—they are the require- 
ments of survival for democracy. The only person 
who can afford to take these requirements lightly 
is the atheist. The rest of us will exercise the privi- 
lege and the responsibility of citizenship in a 
democracy, whether as citizens or leaders, by tak- 
ing them as the watchword of our thinking and 
living. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty” in 
a democracy. The problems we face are tre- 
mendous, but so are our resources if we lose not 
faith in God and man. 
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“Teach Us 
to Pray” 


By GEORGIA HARKNESS ? 


This article provides enrichment material for 
the course, “Teach Us to Pray,” in the Adult 
Fellowship Series (page 33) 


ALL CHRISTIANS know they ought to pray. 
There is nothing in the Christian life about which 
there is more complete agreement. Yet if one may 
judge from frank personal testimony, relatively 
few Protestant Christians, even among the more 
mature, have a firm sense of assurance in their 
own praying or confidence in their power to teach 
others. 

To be self-satisfied in this, as in any other pur- 
suit, is to court danger. God does not desire self- 
righteousness in prayer any more than in action. 
To have enough awareness of shortcoming to seek 
improvement is good. But to have such lack of 
confidence in the effectiveness of one’s praying 
as to hesitate timidly before the venture is to cut 
the ground from under one’s spiritual feet. There 
is nothing our time needs more than a resurgence 
of vital, intelligently-grounded prayer. Without 
it we shall not have those spiritual resources by 
which alone we shall find power to act for a new 
world. 


What is prayer? I know of no better statement 
than that of the Westminster Shorter Catechism, 
“Prayer is the offering up of our desires unto God 
for things agreeable to His will.” This puts the 
focus where it belongs—on God and his will. But 
it also suggests that the human side has its place; 
it is “our desires”—the deep and dominant desires 
of the soul—that we offer up to him. 

Some substitutes for prayer must be ruled out 
on this basis. The reading or repetition of words, 
whether those of the Lord’s Prayer or The Upper 
Room or some treasury of prayers of the ages, is 
not by itself an act of prayer. This is not to con- 
demn the use of such aids, for they may be very 
helpful channels of prayer. But it is the response 


—_——, 


Scape 

2 Reprinted from Child Guidance in Christian Living, June, 1945. 
?Dr. Harkness is professor of religion at Pacific School of 

Religion in Berkeley, California. 
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of the soul, the offering up of our desires unto 
God, that makes such words prayer rather than 
muscular exercise. It is at this simple but all- 
important point that much of our alleged praying 
collapses. 

Reacting from the pitfall of such mechanical 
repetition, others would make of prayer so much 
a matter of mood that words seem unnecessary. 
To be “in tune with the Infinite,” to “feel the 
surge of the Oversoul,” and similar expressions 
are an attempt to get away from particularizing 
prayer in a chatty fashion, as one might talk to 
another human being. This reaction is based on a 
good impulse but can easily be carried too far. 
It lies at the heart of Christian faith that God is 
personal, a Supreme Person with whom we may 
communicate through the spiritual faculties with 
which he has endowed us. There is great truth in 
Tennyson’s words: 


Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, 
and spirit with Spirit can meet: - 

Closer is He than breathing, and 
nearer than hands and feet. 


To try to make of prayer merely a matter of mood 
is to banish the mood and give way to vagueness. 
Prayer is not prayer unless it centers in communi- 
cation and response. 

It is at this point that prayer is to be differ- 
entiated from worship. For most practical pur- 
poses these two terms can be used interchange- 
ably. However, if one wishes to use them with 
strict accuracy, worship is an attitude of rever- 
ence toward deity, which may be conceived im- 
personally, and no response is presupposed. There 
is worship in every religion; there is prayer only 
where it is believed that God (or the gods) can 
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answer. In Christian worship, prayer is a natural 
accompaniment because God is conceived as a 
personal being who so loves and cares for his 
children that he expects them to bring before him 
their deepest desires. 

There are various activities so closely allied to 
prayer and worship that they tend to become sub- 
stitutes. There is the sense of beauty, particularly 
the lifting power of the beauty of nature and of 
great music. Through these channels men have 
often found God; but not usually, if ever, until 
they have found him elsewhere and have learned 
to make aesthetic exaltation an aid to worship 
rather than a substitute for it. 

There is meditation—honest self-examination or 
reflection on some vital theme. This can be a very 
fruitful part of prayer, but it is not prayer unless 
it is centered in God and his will. 

There is labor for God and good causes, which 
ought to be the fruit of prayer but too often re- 
places it. Perhaps no mistake is more often made 
by Christian leaders than to fall into such a fever- 
ish state of serving God that they tend to forget 
to what end or by what power such service can be 
offered. 

II 

What shall we vray for? There is a natural 
movement in both public and private prayer which 
we shall do well to survey for its constituent ele- 
ments. Then some of the more persistent ques- 
tions can he examined. 

Prayer begins in worship—in adoration, praise, 
and thanksgiving to God. This is necessary to cast 
the mood outward from self and upward toward 
God. But the contemplation of God and his good- 
ness brings (or should bring) a sense of our own 
unworthiness. 

Thus the second step is confession—a vital part 
of prayer all too often slurred over. Here belongs 
rigorous, even painful self-examination, and the 
stripping off of all rationalizations and alibis as we 
try to see ourselves in the light of God’s high 
demands. 

Confession should lead on to petition—petition 
for forgiveness but also for wisdom, strength, and 
all the good gifts needful for our fullest living. 

What we ask for ourselves we should ask also 
for others, and we move to intercession. But to 
ask is blasphemy unless we intend to act, and 
should lead on to dedication or commitment. This 
is the point for crystallization of the resolution by 
the help of God to go forward in more Christlike 
living, in greater service to those for whom we 
pray, in greater obedience to the will of God. 

With a final word of the assurance of God’s 
victory (“Thine is the Kingdom—”) and the as- 
cription of the prayer to Christ (“in Christ’s 
name” or “through Jesus Christ our Lord”) our 
period of prayer is rounded out. 

I do not mean to imply that no prayer is “right” 
unless it contains all of these moods and in just 
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this order! God demands of us no fixed mold. Yet 
all of these are essential elements in prayer, and 
if we habitually neglect any of them something 
is bound to be lacking. Some such pattern as this 
can well be used either for definiteness in praying, 
or as a test for self-examination as to whether our 
praying is many-sided and rightly oriented. 


III 


Let us now run through this scheme again, 
pausing for a word on some questions that emerge. 

About the duty and privilege of adoring and 
praising God there cannot be much question. If 
we mean to pray at all, in any sense that is truly 
prayer and not merely clamor for self-indulgence, 
we shall center our prayer in the worship of God. 
In spite of all the fun that has been poked at a 
time-honored phrase, it is man’s chief end to 
glorify God! This is true both of our acting and 
our praying. Forgetfulness of this fact has been 
largely responsible for the secularization, and 
hence for the collapse, of modern society. 

Have we a right to thank God for bountiful 
blessings when so many suffer? Not without being 
sensitively aware of the agony of the world, peni- 
tent for our share in causing it, responsive to the 
call of God to act redemptively. “Unto whom 
much is given, of him shall much be required.” 

What shall we confess? We must not stop with 
more overt sins, which most “good people” (by 
which we generally mean respectable people) do 
not commit. The grosser sins are the subtle sins 
of indifference, evasion, pettiness, compromise, 
self-seeking, jealousy, irritation, discouragement. 
One may need even to repent of the sin of self- 
excoriation, which arises from harboring a sense 
of guilt instead of laying our sin before God in 
trust of his forgiving mercy. 

For what shall we make petition? For a sense 
of God’s presence and the opportunity to serve 
him—these above all else. But also for whatever 
we need in his service—health of mind and body, 
strength of soul, wisdom to act, courage to endure. 
Some would stop here. But Jesus taught us to 
pray, “Give us this day our daily bread.” By this 
he could hardly have meant spiritual bread alone, 
for the spirit is dependent on so many material 
factors that no clear separation is possible. 

One has a right to pray for the resources by 
which to get an education, for recovery from ill- 
ness, for safety in battle—provided this is done 
with the recognition that in the kind of world in 
which God has placed us, prayer is not the only 
factor that determines events. According to Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, even Jesus felt constrained to 
pray in the garden, “My Father, if it be possible.” 
We need equally to recognize that there are some 
events prayer will not alter, and that there is no 
situation prayer will not illumine by the infinite 
resources of God. 

Is intercessory prayer legitimate? Many are 
troubled at this point, for it seems unscientific to 
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suppose that God can (or will) influence persons 
at a distance in response to our praying except by 
stirring us to do something for them. If it were 
only the latter, intercessory prayer would still be 
justified by its fruits! But if God can help us by 
objectively imparting power when we pray, it is 
reasonable to believe he imparts this power to 
others who are willing to receive it. It is not a 
matter for science to pronounce upon, though 
there is too great a body of evidence to dismiss as 
mere coincidence the apparent result of interces- 
sory prayer. 

The final answer lies in the fact that Jesus 
prayed for others as naturally as he did for him- 
self, and the mood of outgoing love prompts one 
to it. No parent need hesitate to pray for the boy 
in a dangerous battle zone—any Christian parent 
would be callous who did not—but the prayer 
must be appropriate to the way God acts in the 
kind of world in which we live. Not every prayer 
for safe return can be answered, but one can al- 
ways pray that the boy be safe, whether in life or 
death, in the Father’s hands. 

About the prayer of commitment there is no 
great intellectual problem, though a profound 
personal one—the problem of whether we mean it 
enough to act costingly in response to the re- 
solve. The assurance of God’s ultimate triumph 
is part of our faith as Christians, for we should 





not pray “Thy Kingdom come” unless we could 
also affirm “Thine is the Kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory.” 

About the ascription, “in Christ’s name,” a 
further word is in order, for it is by no means 
the barren phrase we sometimes make of it. Still 
less is it a magical incantation, as if to ask “what 
ye will” with this formula attached would guaran- 
tee fulfillment. To ask in Christ’s name is to ask 
in the spirit of Christ, to ask what Jesus would 
pray for in our place, to ask with Jesus’ insight 
into the nature of God and his ways with men. 
If we pray in Christ’s name, we shall not pray for 
the trivial or the evil, for selfish gain, for ven- 
geance on our enemies, for the upsetting of the 
universe in our private interest. To pray in 
Christ’s name is to seek resolutely to be more 
Christlike in our devotional life as in our active 
serving. 

Coleridge wrote in “The Ancient Mariner”: 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


It is as the heart overflows with love for God and 
man that prayer is vitalized, for “out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 


Teacher—Whither Goest Thou? 


By ESTELLA R. LEWIS * 


Do YOU like to know where you are going? 
It seems that half the fun of any trip is in the 
planning. Have you experienced the thrill of the 
first glimpse of your itinerary in foreign coun- 
tries? Your heart palpitated with expectancy as 
you scrutinized the pictures, read the hour-by- 
hour distribution of time in fascinating places. 
You were really experiencing some of the joy of 
the trip without being footsore or weary. 

Yes, planning can be a thrill. It is also a neces- 
sity if we expect to arrive at a desired destination. 
Few are the cooks who would attempt a new cake 
without a recipe. Still fewer are the dressmakers 
who would cut material without a pattern. Yet 
one of the most valuable phases of Christian serv- 
ice—church-school teaching—is sométimes be- 
gun without a thought of where we are going 
from September until June. We never have the 
thrill of expectancy. 

Isn’t it strange—we plan well for activities as 
important as a foreign trip, and as insignificant 
as baking a cake, but in church school, from week 


—- 


1Mrs. Lewis is a teacher of an adult class in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


to week, we contentedly step into the mysterious 
unknown. Perhaps our theme song could be, “I 
do not ask to see, one step enough for me”—an 
application of Christian faith. Alas, too often it is 
a description of our mental complacency as un- 
prepared teachers. 


A PLANNED PROGRAM 


Not to know the interest and necessity of a 
planned program is poor psychology; it is equally 
poor pedagogy. In secondary schools the student 
chooses a course and follows a daily schedule. 
Even in elementary classes, it has been found that 
the co-operative planning of the day’s work is an 
interesting incentive for the children. Whatever 
has been proven helpful in secular education 
certainly should be adapted to use in the service 
of the Master Teacher, Jesus Christ. 

Along these lines I found myself thinking when 
I faced the new experience of teaching the Crouch 
Bible Class of Mt. Airy Methodist Church, Phil- 
adelphia. This was an unusual group in some 
respects. It had been organized by combining two 
women’s classes. The resulting age span was ap- 
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“The Crouch Cupboard” is a program for a year’s ac- 
tivities of the Crouch Bible Class. 


proximately forty-five to seventy-five. Generally 
speaking, this would not be considered too satis- 
factory. Yet we discovered a very congenial group 
had resulted. 

The older women were appreciative of any effort 
made for them. The younger ones were eager to 
work. Thus we had a happy combination—one 
that challenged us to do our best—one in which 
certainly there would not be “Peace, perfect 
peace, the future all unknown.” Therefore, we de- 
cided to make annual programs or yearbooks in 
an attractive form. As we mingled prayer, re- 
search, and creative imagination, the fog lifted, 
and definite roads were lighted along which the 
Crouch Class would travel during the church 
year. 


GUIDES FOR THE YEAR 


The program was to include weekly lesson sub- 
jects, social events, and service projects. Since 
we were using the International Lesson Series, we 
began the search for a source of information that 
would give the lesson topics for the year. The 
quest was ended in discovering Outlines of Cur- 
riculum, published by the General Board of Edu- 
cation of The Methodist Church. The chapter on 
“International Lesson Series” is very helpful. Not 
only the dates and subjects are given, but a gist 
of the lessons as well. Thus, we were no longer 
in the dark as to the course of teaching for the 
year. That path had been brightly lighted by our 
Methodist publication. 
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After discussing our social events, we con- 
cluded a few well-planned evening programs 
would be better than monthly meetings. We made 
plans for one in the fall to launch the program: 
a Christmas party when the warmth of the Na- 
tivity season makes fellowship pleasant; a festive 
occasion in early spring; and finally, an oppor- 
tunity in June to say farewell, evaluate the year’s 
work, and make suggestions for the future. These 
events, together with the adult-department 
gatherings, formed our social calendar. Another 
road, the one down which we would stroll and 
find fellowship, emerged. 

One path remained to be marked out—that of 
service. The Crouch Class for years had been 
missionary-minded. Ripples of helpfulness had 
been sent in ever-widening circles, from the home 
church to the ends of the earth. 

Flowers for the sick, sunshine gifts at Christ- 
mas, lovely altar cloths for the sanctuary, a 
prosaic vacuum cleaner, or just a check sent to 
the official board constituted the home-church 
service. 

A few miles away at the Fifth Street Com- 
munity Center, Crouch gifts of money and cloth- 
ing helped the needy. 

For years Pete, the pig of the American Mission 
to Lepers, had been religiously fed coins. Period- 
ically, he was slaughtered and his wealth sent to 
far lands. 

To the Ellen Cowen Hospital, India, our 
thoughts, prayers, and gifts flowed. Its directing 
doctor, Esther Shoemaker, is more than a name 
to us. She is an inspiring personality. 

To touch every corner of the earth, we had a 
small share in the work of the American Bible 
Society. 

How do we get the money for these projects? 
The painless, happy way. Most of our women are 
tithers. They enjoy giving rather than raising 
money. So, as our class reviewed and accepted its 
items for gifts and interest, we found the road to 
service was defined clearly. 

Thus, as we stood at the threshold of a new 
class year these various paths emerged—study, 
fellowship, and service. We tried forming them 
into units and the following programs have re- 
sulted during the past years: 


BON VOYAGE 


Study and Travel with the Crouch Class 
I. Let’s Study Together 
Lesson topics and dates 
II. Let’s Travel Together 
Social events 
Bon Voyage Supper 
Bethlehem at Christmas 
England—Twelfth Night Party 
Mexico—a fiesta 
New York—a fashion parade for which 
each woman made a crepe paper hat 
India—a sewing meeting for Cowen Hos- 
pital 
























































III. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


II. 


ITI. 


Let’s Work Together 
Spheres of service 


THE CROUCH COTTAGE 


(Programs in shape of a cottage) 
Life in the Crouch Cottage 
Worship at the Family Altar 
Lesson topics and dates 
Fellowship in the Dining Room 
Family Reunion Dinner 
Washington’s___ Birthday, 
Dinner 
Farewell Supper 
Fun in the Play Room 
Christmas Party 
St. Patrick’s Tea 
Crouch Cousin Party 
Views from the Picture Window 
Service interests listed 


THE CROUCH CUPBOARD 


(Programs in shape of a cupboard) 


Covered-Dish 


. The Bread of Life 


Lesson listings 
The Dates of the Crouch Class 
Fun on the Crouch Farm 
A Christmas Tea 
Missionary Fellowship 
A Sundae Evening 
Farewell Supper 
The Milk of Kindness 


Dear Friend: 


Service projects listed 


SAMPLER OF CROUCH DAINTIES 


(Programs in form of a Whitman’s Sampler) 
I. Spiritual Dainties 
Lesson topics 
II. Sweet Meets 
Meet us at our Sampler Party 
Meet us around the Christmas Tree 
Meet us at the Twelfth Night Party 
Meet us at the Shamrock Party 
III. Missionary Sweets 
Missionary interests 


Each year the secret pal idea has been adapted 
to the program. For “Bon Voyage,” she was our 
Traveling Companion; for “The Cottage,” our 
Crouch Cousin; for “The Cupboard,” our Blind 
Date; for “The Sampler,” our Sampler Girl. Her 
duties were to remember her pal’s birthday, note 
her class absence by sending a card, keep herself 
interested but unknown until she revealed her 
identity at the year’s end. 

Is such class planning worth the effort? The 
expectancy and interest of the women as they 
first look over their programs is evidence that it 
is. They not only enjoy them, but they use them 
as a class roster and in contacting prospective 
members. The program gives an added benefit 
to the teacher—the feeling of confidence. There 
is nothing so stimulating to this attitude as know- 
ing “where you are going.” 


You have opened your Crouch Cupboard. 
In it is food to be enjoyed both socially and 
spiritually. That it may be enriched by the 
blessing of God as you partake of it is the 
prayer of the executive committee of the 
Crouch Class. 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Sunshine Sec. 
Teacher 


Mrs. Lugger 
Mrs. Kehrli 
Miss H. Hance 
Miss Howe 
Mrs. Peiffer 
Miss Lewis 


Committee Chairmen 


Mrs. Noble 
Mrs. Schwartz 
Miss Day 

Miss M. Hance 


Devotions 
Service 
Membership 
Social 
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EDITORIAL 





Heaven Is Our Destination 


A gospel hymn which I heard sung frequently 
in my youth carried the lines, 


One by one we gain the portals, 
There to dwell with the immortals. 


At the time it seemed to me to be overly other- 
worldly. I was convinced—and I am still—that 
Christianity was first and foremost a religion to 
live by. 

Because Christianity is a religion to live by, 
however, it is also a religion to die by. We cannot 
separate the two. If we had no message to bring 
to the sorrowing and the dying, we would be 
hopelessly lacking in a realistic interpretation of 
human experience. 


I 


A distinguished professor of theology was 
speaking to us in sermon class. One of the stu- 
dents had just preached a sermon on heaven. 
Hugh Mackintosh said, “I am pleased to hear a 
young theologue preach on this theme. If heaven 
is a fact, this is one kind of universe; if it is not 
a reality, this is quite a different sort.” Through 
the years since that class session, the wise words 
of my teacher have been a part of my philosophy. 

Whether or not man lives beyond the grave 
does make a basic difference in the nature of life. 
All values exist in and for persons, and if persons 
pass away as the light of a candle that is snuffed 
out in the night, then values are not finally real. 
Truth, goodness, beauty, love, loyalty, and hon- 
esty are but temporary trivia and do not count 
if they are not preserved in the lives of those who 
die. 

On the other hand, it makes a tremendous dif- 
ference to each of us personally if we do not live 
after death. It is as a distinguished lady said, “We 
just get to the place where we have learned how 
to live significantly, what things are most im- 
portant and what are of less value, when it is 
time to die.” How true! And yet, if heaven is our 
destination, all that we have learned on earth is 
preserved for the millenniums to come. 
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II 


When we contemplate the creative capacities 
of human personality, we realize that one life- 
time is not sufficient to exhaust them. Made in 
the image of God, man is infused with the fire to 
create. Whether it be music, poetry, art, or me- 
chanical invention, the urge to give vent to the 
inspirations of the mind and spirit is ever with us. 

Does one lifetime consume the potential of these 
creative capacities? Were nine symphonies all 
that the genius of Beethoven could produce? And 
what of Shakespeare? Had he exhausted his 
genius when death came? Were there no more 
sermons in the soul of S. Parkes Cadman or in- 
ventions in the mind of Thomas A. Edison at the 
time of their going? 

The answer to these questions is a matter of 
faith. We do not believe that our creative abilities 
are used up within the time span of one life. As 
God is eternally creating his world, so we are 
to dream and to build, both in time and through- 
out eternity. 


III 


The Resurrection of Jesus is God’s answer to 
the questions we have been raising. Never in all 
history had such a life been lived. Death in his 
early thirties would have demolished his dreams 
and ended his days—but it did not! God raised 
him “on the third day,” and his ministry con- 
tinued. 

But this is not all. As the living Lord, Jesus 
has led his followers until the present hour. Be- 
cause of this, the Kingdom has a future as well 
as a past. There are always more stately mansions 
in the making and better things to come. 

Eternal life begins here and continues here- 
after. Heaven is our destination. Because Jesus 
lives, we, too, shall live. And, like him, we shall 
continue to serve in the everlasting Kingdom, 
whose builder and maker is God. 














UNIT III: 


POSTEXILIC JUDAISM 





By RHODA C. EDMESTON ? 
April 3: 
Lyrics of Lament 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THESE lyrics came from the heart of a people 
who had been overtaken by calamity. They were 
living as exiles in a strange land. 

Separation from their homeland was further 
saddened by the thought that they were leaving 
their religion, which had centered in the Temple. 
Without the Temple the practice of their religion, 
as they had known it, would be impossible. 

Our English Bible uses the title, “The Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah.” Until recent times the 
idea was quite generally held that Jeremiah was 
the author of Lamentations; therefore he has been 
called “the weeping prophet.” 

These laments show some of the sensitivity of 
soul characteristic of Jeremiah and express some 
of his ideas. Yet the evidence against Jeremiah 
as author is stronger than that in favor of it. 
Most scholars now agree that Lamentations was 
written during the Exile and probably by sur- 
vivors of the Jerusalem catastrophe. They pour 
forth their own feelings, which are also an ex- 
pression of the people. 

The writer recalls the harrowing experiences 
of the siege. He grieves over the desolation of 
the beloved city. 


How lonely sits the city 
that was full of people! 
How like a widow has she become. (1:1) 


There was sadness over the discontinuance of 
their worship. The sacred places were in ruins. 
The law was no more. 

It was all very hard to bear because it was such 
a contrast to the happiness and prosperity of 
former days (1:6-7). Misapplying the words of 
an earlier prophet (Isaiah 37:33-35), they had 
arrived at the belief that Jehovah would never 
permit Jerusalem to fall, because the Temple was 
there (4:12). Jeremiah had warned them, but in 
vain. The rude awakening was a terrible shock. 


THE MESSAGE 


We see the writer, with and for his people, 
—_— 

?Dr. Edmeston is professor of missions, Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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growing spiritually as he faced their affliction. 
He comes to feel that even this has been sent by 
Jehovah because of their sin (1:12b-13a, 15a). 
He is saying honestly, We ourselves are to blame. 
So he calls them to self-examination and repent- 
ance (3: 40-42). 

One is reminded of Japanese Christians in 
recent years who, even after having been per- 
sonally involved in the tragedy of Hiroshima, can 
yet come to this country with no rancor against 
the perpetrators of the deed and say humbly and 
sincerely, “We know that we as a nation brought 
it on ourselves.” 

For an individual or a nation in the face of 
catastrophe to search out to what extent or where- 
in the disaster is the result of their own wrong- 
doing is a notable achievement. It means a 
strengthening of moral life and a deepening of 
religious experience. Such an acceptance of re- 
sponsibility and even blame is a mark of maturity 
and greatness of soul. It is the basis for true 
repentance and the beginning of finding the way 
to a better life. It was so for Israel in exile. 

There is another conviction on which the writer 
of the lyrics takes his stand: In spite of all the 
disaster that has befallen his people, Jehovah is 
not dead; he still lives and rules (5:19). 

One is reminded of the words of a modern 
apostle who was in prison for the sake of his 
religion. At one of his darkest moments, when he 
learns that his family is without food, the message 
he sends to his wife by the child who has come to 
his cell is, “Go, tell mama that God is not dead, 
and while he lives we will trust him and he will 
not fail us.” ? 

With conviction the writer makes his plea. 


Restore us to thyself, O Lord, that we may 
be restored! 
Renew our days as of old! 


In these lyrics, then, we get a glimpse into 
Israel’s dark night of the soul, but we see also 
the stars of faith and hope which still shine. 


— 





2These were the words of Reverend Francisco Penzotti, a 
representative of the American Bible Society, when in prison in 
the city of Callao in Peru. 
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April 10: 
Inspirers of the 


Temple’s Rebuilding | 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE INSPIRERS referred to in the title are the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah. These two 
preachers worked about the same time. Each tried 
to bring the message that he felt was important 
for the current situation. 

They were preaching in the homeland of Judah 
after Cyrus’ decree had made it possible for the 
exiles to return, although their words indicate 
they were addressing people who had not been 
taken into exile (Haggai 2:4; Zechariah 7:5; etc.) 
According to Ezra a large number of exiles had 
returned. Soon thereafter the rebuilding of the 
Temple was started (Ezra 2:68-69). But because 
of enemies the work had stopped with the founda- 
tion. 

Haggai and Zechariah were speaking to a dis- 
heartened and apathetic people who had no tem- 
ple in which to worship. Those who had remained 
in the land, as well as the returnees, had under- 
gone many hardships. All were suffering from 
poor crops, drought, blight, and a generally bad 
economic situation (Haggai 1:6, 9-10). Under- 
taking a project like that of rebuilding Solomon’s 
temple seemed preposterous. 

Into this situation came Haggai who said that 
their bad economic condition, rather than a reason 
for delaying the rebuilding of the Temple, was 
caused by that delay. The remedy, then, was not 
further delay and complaint but action—to go to 
the mountains, get material, and start building. 
The reward for their obedience in rebuilding the 
Temple would be renewed prosperity. 

But soon the people became discouraged, be- 
cause the best they could hope to do by way of 
a temple was so inferior to the earlier one. Haggai 
tells them Israel’s golden age is not in the past but 
in the future. God has resources for making the 
glory of this house greater than that of the pre- 
vious one (2:6-9). 

Haggai’s contemporary, Zechariah, was inter- 
ested in the rebuilding of the Temple also. Because 
of his visions he is sometimes referred to as an 
idealist in contrast to Haggai the realist. “Haggai 
will handle the hammer and nails, but Zechariah 
will furnish the blueprints of Utopia. . . . One 
purpose occupied both men, and that purpose 
was to rebuild the Temple and make Jerusalem 
the center of a new world.” 1 





1 John Paterson, The Goodly Fellowship of the Prophets. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 
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THE CEREMONIAL SYSTEM 


We recall that earlier prophets had relegated 
the whole ceremonial system to a place of second- 
ary importance in religion, as contrasted with 
ethical living and right attitudes. Jeremiah had 
even suggested that a time would come when the 
ceremonial system could be dispensed with alto- 
gether. Now these men are stressing the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple, making possible the resump- 
tion of the ceremonial system, as essential for the 
return to God’s favor. 

In this emphasis on the Temple these two 
prophets stand in direct line of descent from 
Ezekiel. His plan for the restored community was 
that it should be a religious rather than a political 
entity, with the Temple at its center. This plan 
set the form that Judaism was to take, with all 
the weaknesses inherent in it. Are they then 
going backward in their religious thinking? 

Before answering, it is well to recall that they 
were trying to meet the need of the hour in which 
they lived. Different situations call for emphasis 
on different aspects of the truth. The situation of 
the people now was quite different from the time 
of the earlier prophets. The latter were speaking 
to a people who were depending on the practice 
of rites and ceremonies as a fulfillment of God’s 
will, to the neglect of more vital points, hence, 
these prophets’ insistence on the minor impor- 
tance of rituals. 

The time of Haggai, on the contrary, was a 
poverty-stricken period. Without the Temple the 
people lacked any means for giving ritualistic 
expression to their religion. While this is not an 
essential part of religion itself, for the average 
person something of the kind is very necessary 
for its cultivation. To realize this, one would only 
have to imagine Christianity maintaining a vigor- 
ous life if all church services were abolished. 

It is very doubtful whether the lagging faith 
of the little community in Haggai’s time could 
have been revitalized and made to survive with- 
out the Temple as the rallying point in their 
religious life. It is to the credit of him and his 
colleague that they rose to meet this need. 

Granting all the abuses to which later Judaism 
lent itself with its tendency to stress the letter 
rather than the spirit of the law, it was neverthe- 
less in it that the great faith of Jehovah worship 
was maintained against the waves of paganism 
that broke over it in the succeeding centuries. 
Whether or not that could have been done apart 
from the whole system which developed from 
Ezekiel’s plan is a question. 

It is dangerous to promise material prosperity 
as a reward for renewal of loyalty to God. Yet, 
whenever people put their own material interests 
first and leave their concern for God to be at- 
tended to at a more convenient season, as the 
Israelites were doing with the rebuilding of the 
Temple, life will be truly poverty-stricken. Here 
Haggai expressed an eternal truth. 


Adult Bible Course 


April 17: 
The Prestige of Temple 
and Priesthood 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


ONcE again a prophet is directing his message 
to the specific needs of the people in his own day. 
He is mistakenly called Malachi, but since his real 
name is unknown, there is no other way to desig- 
nate him. 

To a certain degree the mood of the people 
was similar to that in Haggai’s time. It was again 
one of disillusionment. The Temple had been re- 
built, but now, sixty years later, there was no 
sign of the improvement in their circumstances 
that Haggai had promised would follow that act of 
obedience. Out of this grew their disillusionment 
(1:2, 6, 13; 2:14, 17; 3:7-8). 

If they are reminded that God loves them, they 
say, “How? He no longer seems to have any re- 
gard for the sacrifices we bring or even to be 
pleased with them.” 

Because of this they are saying, “What does 
one get out of trying to serve the Lord? As far 
as we can see, the wicked not only prosper, but. 
when they put God to the test they get away with 
it! Where is this God of justice of whom we have 
heard, the one who rewards the righteous and 
punishes the wicked?” 

This is the mood to which Malachi speaks. He 
assures them that God does love them. He offers 
as proof the evil that God is bringing on the 
Edomites (1:2-5). Anyone who was against these 
ancient enemies of theirs was by so much in their 
favor. One is reminded of a fallacy that finds 
ready acceptance in some quarters today—anyone 
who is against our enemy is therefore our friend, 
and vice versa. 

But Malachi has another answer. Like Haggai, 
he says that the fault is not with God but with 
the people themselves. God has not turned away 
from them, but they from God. The situation they 
bemoan is the result of their having sinned. 

He mentions social evils (3:5). They had prac- 
ticed divorce, and he hears the Lord say, “I hate 
divorce” (2:16). This is one point at which Mala- 
chi goes beyond the thinking of his time which 
sanctioned divorce (Deuteronomy 24:1-4). 

Their most serious sin was in dishonoring God 
in various ways. One of these was by bringing 
maimed and sick animals to sacrifice, such as they 
would not bring to an earthly governor and expect 
him to be pleased. How much more is it unworthy 
of their God who is a great king? That is the 
reason for their failure of acceptance before him 


(1:9). Malachi’s message is delivered within the 
framework of the law and its ceremonial require- 
ments. But it was surely a profound spiritual in- 
sight which demanded that the best be given to 
God, and therefore it is still valid. ; 

They had dishonored God also by a perfunctory 
service lacking in spirit (1:13). As a foil to this 
attitude, the prophet voices one of the great ideas 
of his book: among the far-flung nations of the 
earth, there are people who do not know the one 
true God, and yet whose offerings to their own 
deities are prompted by such pure devotion that 
they are acceptable to the one true God who 
values sincerity and _ singlehearted devotion 
(1:11). They are a rebuke to the people of 
Judah. Here again Malachi seems beyond his 
time and the idea is akin to Acts 10:35. 

At another point Malachi uses still stronger 
language and accuses them of robbing God in the 
matter of tithes. He calls upon them to rectify 
their conduct at that point, put God to the test, 
and see if he will not “pour down for you an 
overflowing blessing” which is to include renewed 
prosperity (3:11). 

Here again one may question holding out the 
promise of material reward for renewed loyalty 
and reject the idea of taking this text as a sort 
of recipe for getting rich. But the spiritual prin- 
ciple involved is that of the stewardship of all 
possessions as held in trust: the loyalty which 
puts God first, takes out the tithe first, and so 
puts one’s own interests second. Such an attitude 
does bring overflowing blessings, otherwise un- 
known. This was Malachi’s deeper insight. 

Malachi thinks the priests are largely to blame 
for this wrong conduct, and he presents Jehovah 
as wishing for priests who would close the doors 
of the Temple rather than offer such sacrifices 
as he has mentioned. He sets forth the idea that 
a priest should instruct the people, for he is the 
messenger of the Lord to guide them. Because of 
their failure to give this instruction, these priests 
have caused the people to go astray. When the 
priests fulfills his mission, God says, “He walked 
with me in peace and uprightness, and he turned 
many from iniquity” (2:6), a worthy ideal for a 
modern preacher. 

Malachi does not leave these disillusioned folks 
without a word of encouragement. There are those 
who have been loyal to God all along, and of them 
“a book of remembrance was written.” There will 
be a day of vindication for them. “Then once more 
you shall distinguish between the righteous and 
the wicked, between one who serves God and one 
who does not serve him” (3:18). The moral world 
will no longer seem topsy-turvy, with “Truth for- 
ever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne.” 

So spoke Malachi to the people of his day, 
pointing out their sin, calling upon them in Je- 
hovah’s name to “return to me, and I will return 
to you,” assuring them of God’s love and holding 
out a promise fof the future. 
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April 24: 
Problems of the 
Restored Community 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE AUTHOR or authors of these chapters deal 
with a variety of subjects. For the most part they 
are not closely related to each other, and it is 
difficult to see the material as a unified whole. 
The diversity may be explained by the variety of 
needs and problems in the community to which it 
was addressed. Any preacher who is a real pastor, 
aware of and sensitive to the needs of his people, 
will understand this. His sermons will have varied 
points of emphasis according to those needs. His 
treatment in each case will be conditioned also by 
his own outlook on life. 

So this prophet speaks to a variety of needs in 
the little community in Palestine, probably short- 
ly before and after the time of Nehemiah. He feels 
it necessary to point out their sins, to correct mis- 
taken attitudes about religious practices, to pray 
for them, and especially to encourage them. In 
doing this, in some cases he shows himself a man 
of his time, with a less exalted outlook and more 
limited approach than some of his great prede- 
cessors. Nevertheless, he expressed truths that 
were a contribution to the religious life of his 
time and have value today. 

His first word is one of hope to two minority 
groups who felt particularly insecure, the eunuchs 
and the proselytes (56: 3-18).To some it may seem 
that the subject is “fussy and small in comparison 
with the organ tones of chapter 55” where it is 
that “the redeemed of the Lord, a whole people 
invited to return.” If so, the modern reader lags 
behind the prophet writer. 

The eunuchs were a pitiable group without do- 
mestic ties and often the object of contempt. The 
proselyte was only an adopted member of the 
community. The prophet assures both of accept- 
ance in the household of God. There still exist 
insecure individuals and groups who need such an 
assurance of acceptance within the Christian 
fellowship. This message of the writer ends in the 
familiar words of verse 7c. 

The prophet speaks to the people frankly of 
their sins. He condemns leaders who fail in their 
duty, comparing them to watchdogs who fail to 
bark a warning, and to shepherds who neglect 
their flock. The sins of which he accuses them in 
56:10 through 57:13 are reminiscent of conditions 
described in Malachi 2:11; 3:5. Idolatry is promi- 
nent among them. These words are perhaps ad- 
dressed to people who had beerf left in Palestine 
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after 586 B.c. and had become involved with Sa- 
maritans and other Palestine neighbors.! 

He also makes corrections in the matter of 
religious practices. He emphasizes Sabbath ob- 
servance as essential. “The true end of the Sab- 
bath is that it is to be a day in which Yahweh and 
his people can really enjoy one another, when the 
merely material is laid aside and men are to con- 
centrate on the spiritual.” 2 

He criticizes their practice of fasting and asks 
scornfully in Jehovah’s name, “Is such the fast 
that I choose?” He answers in the negative, 


Fasting like yours this day 
will not make your voice to be heard on high 
(58: 4). 


Fasting is not to be a mere gesture, but real self- 
denial for a purpose, to share with others. On these 
two matters he comes close to the teaching of 
Jesus (Matthew 6:16-18; Mark 2:27). 

He pours out a prayer for his people, asking 
that God will reveal himself anew to them (63:7 
through 64:12). He recounts past experiences and 
three times makes the moving appeal “Thou art 
our Father” (63:16; 64:8). 

But the prophet feels that the people are in 
great need of encouragement. Many hearts were 
sad because they had now been a long time in 
the homeland and the glories foreseen by the 
prophets had not materialized, perhaps they never 
would. So our writer makes a special effort to 
encourage them, and in various ways. 

1. They will be avenged, by God himself if by 
no one else. In 63:1-6 God is pictured as having 
come as avenger. This presentation of God in 
ruthless vengefulness seems out of accord with 
the God revealed by Jesus, who finished his 
reading of Isaiah 61 at the end of verse 2a (Luke 
4:19). But perhaps the truth here is that of a 
moral universe which, because such is its very 
structure, can be counted on to bring about the 
destruction of evil. 

2. He ascribes to them a noble destiny. They 
are to be priests of the Lord among the nations. 
Since the primary function of the priest is to 
represent the people before God, this is a noble 
destiny, approaching Deutero-Isaiah’s Servant 
concept. Here, however, the emphasis seems to be 
on the recognition they are to receive rather than 
on the service rendered. 

3. A glorious future is in store for Zion. Her 
sons will return to her (62:10-12). She shall no 
longer be called “Desolate,” but “Married” (62: 1- 
9). The description in chapter 60 culminates in 
verses 19-22, a city in which there will be no need 
of the sun or moon, for it is to be lighted by the 
presence of God (compare Revelations 21:23). 

So speaks the preacher-prophet; the victorious 
notes in his message still bring renewed assur- 
ance of the ultimate triumph of righteousness. 


— 





1The Abingdon Bible Commentary, page 669. ~ 
2From Prophecy and the Prophets, by Theodore H. Robinson; 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. 
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UNIT V: CHRISTIAN TEACHING 


INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON SERIES 





April 3: 
The Cross and 
Christian Discipleship 





in Action 


The Leader 








By BOND FLEMING * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: John 12: 24-26; 2 Corinthians 5:14- 
19. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson, to be taught on Palm Sunday, and 
the one following, to be taught on Easter, conclude 
the unit of study on Christian teachings. Think 
of the importance of Palm Sunday and Easter 
in the Christian calendar. In the light of that 
importance, make your preparation. 

By all means, study the materials both in Wes- 
ley Quarterly and Adult Student. In addition, if 
a copy is available, use The Interpreter’s Bible for 
studying the Scripture passages. Study the poems 
in The Methodist Hymnal on the cross; there are 
some stanzas which could well be quoted. Study 
the Lenten readings on the subject. If a copy of 
Harkness, Understanding the Christian Faith, is 
available, study the section, “The Meaning of the 
Cross.” 

After you have done all this, kneel in meditation 
and prayer beneath the cross of Jesus, and as you 
are there, think of the persons in the class and of 
ways in which you may help them understand the 
cross in terms of Christian discipleship. It goes 
without saying that the person who bears his own 
cross faithfully can most helpfully interpret the 
cross in Christianity. (For example, when Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa first spoke in this country, some 
people complained of his broken English, that 


— 





1Dr. Fleming is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Mississipp1. 
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they couldn’t understand what he said. In reply, 
someone suggested, “When you see a man hanging 
upon a cross, you know what he means even if 
you do not understand all that he says!”’) 

The following outline is suggestive; change it to 
suit your own interest and purpose. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Surveying the cross 
II. Beneath the cross 
III. The way of the cross 
IV. Glorying in the cross 


To BEGIN 


The students will be conscious of Palm Sunday 
and of the approach to Easter. Their state of mind 
is an open door to an excellent beginning. Call 
attention to the fact that Palm Sunday and Easter 
are two of the most important days in the Chris- 
tian calendar, and that Holy Week represents one 
of the most significant single weeks in the history 
of man. You might urge the students to study the 
Gospels and outline the activities of Jesus during 
Holy Week. 

It would be well to point out that these two 
days, Palm Sunday and Easter, are closer to- 
gether than might appear. For example, if Jesus 
had rejected the cross, would there have been 
an Easter? Can we say, for ourselves, that if we 
reject our cross, we will be forgoing our Easter? 
This depends on what we mean by the cross and 
its place in Christianity. Thus we are ready to 
proceed. 


How To PROCEED 


I. Surveying the cross 


When we survey the cross, we tend to look at 
it subjectively, from the point of view of con- 
fessed followers. But what was the cross for 
Jesus? It meant following the stern, hard path 
of duty. It meant daring to live out the full im- 
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plications of his teaching. It meant giving up his 
life rather than giving in to wrong. 

Would it be right to say that Jesus did his best 
for the world, but the world did its worst to 
Jesus? Discuss this statement. Note Redus’ dis- 
cussion of an outward view of the cross. The 
events, he says, “are tragic beyond words.” If you 
were to meet such a story of injustice for the 
first time, could you believe it? Why, or why not? 


II. Beneath the cross 


It may help if, instead of surveying the cross 
outwardly or from a distance, we try to come and 
stand beneath the cross. It is possible that, see- 
ing it, we will believe it. 

You might raise questions regarding the atti- 
tudes of some of those who did stand around or 
beneath the cross of Jesus. For example, what 
about the attitude of the soldiers, of the centurion, 
or of Mary, or of the disciples—if they were there? 
John was there, apparently, but where were the 
others? They saw it maybe from a distance, but 
they were unable to believe. It seems almost un- 
believable, even now. That’s one reason it’s so hard 
to accept. 

What is meant by “utter self-giving,” mentioned 
by both lesson writers? Have you known or heard 
of such instances of self-giving? Illustrate with 
Randall’s stories in the section “Suffering for 
God” (Adult Student). 

Note the story which Redus tells in Wesley 
Quarterly of Jesus’ conversation with the angel. 
The angel wondered whether there was some 
other way. What was the reply of Jesus? 


III. The way of the cross 


You might raise the question again, What do 
we mean by the cross? Note above what it meant 
for Jesus: the stern, hard path of duty. It means 
that same thing for us. The cross is the very cor- 
nerstone of Christian discipleship. It means the 
obligation of surrendering comfort for conviction, 
of surrendering popularity for truth; it means 
steadfast devotion to the highest we know, in 
spite of consequences; it means being “grandly 
careless” of life. (Note Randall’s use of this phrase 
in Adult Student.) 

Emphasize the truth of the familiar song, “The 
Way of the Cross Leads Home.” Do people accept 
this truth as they sing it? In what way is it “sweet 
to know’? What evidence do we have that it is 
bitter? 

The way of the cross was the way, even for God. 
If it had been possible, surely God would have 
found some other way. Even an earthly father 
would do all he could to answer such earnest 
prayers of a son. If you have been able to study 
Georgia Harkness’ book, Understanding the Chris- 
tian Faith, here is the place to use her discussion 
on “The Meaning of the Cross.” There are many 
theories of the Atonement. I like what Harkness 
calls “the redemptive theory” best. The cross did 
not change God, rather, it revealed him. The 
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cross was God’s way not of reconciling himself to 
the world, but of reconciling us to him. Both the 
lesson writers discuss this point. 

The cross was the way home for Jesus. You 
might ask, Was it possible for him to have avoided 
the cross? Some will turn predestinarian and 
maintain that it was God’s plan all along for Jesus 
to be crucified, just as he was. But if Jesus could 
not have avoided the cross, why is there such 
honor shown him? It seems to me that it was 
possible for him to have escaped it, but he would 
have had to give up all that he had taught, and 
all that he believed. If he had refused the cross, 
he would not have known Easter. The way of the 
cross led home for Jesus. 

Paul learned that the way of the cross leads 
home, and followed it. His experience in Athens 
contrasted sharply with the far more successful 
venture in Corinth. He wrote to the Corinthians 
that he “decided to know nothing among you ex- 
cept Jesus Christ and him crucified,” even though 
such a message was a stumbling block to the 
Jews and foolishness to the Greeks. 

Is it true for us, too, that the way of the cross 
leads home? As surely as it was for Paul and 
Jesus and for God. Let some serviceman tell 
what D day and H hour mean. Every day is 
D day for the follower of Christ. We must follow 
the stern, hard path of duty; we must be stead- 
fast in our support of causes which are right, in 
our effort to overcome injustice, in our helpful 
concern for persons who have fallen, and in our 
sacrificial loyalty to the highest we know. There 
is no other way but this! 


IV. Glorying in the cross 


Lift up the memory selection and Paul’s ex- 
perience. What did Paul mean by his “glorying 
in the cross”? There is a constraining and also a 
compelling character about love; and because of 
our love we are happy and rejoice. Love prevents 
our doing certain things, and love compels us to 
do other things. There is thus a negative and a 
positive influence of love. You may give illustra- 
tions from your own experience, or ask the 
students to give illustrations they know of either 
the constraining or compelling side of love (among 
family, friends, etc.). 

Jesus taught in paradoxes. One of the truest and 
most profound, yet one of the most difficult to 
accept, is his teaching that whoever loves his life 
will lose it, and whoever hates his life in this 
world will keep it for eternal life. What Jesus said 
about the wheat, he was saying about himself and 
about all people—that we die (or at least we must 
be willing to die) in order to live. 

In what way is this paradox true? It is true in 
that we must crucify ourselves or go beyond 
selfish concern before we can really begin to enjoy 
living. Selfishness smothers, psychologically and 
spiritually. The crucifying of self, that is, the 
denying of selfish interests, enables us to think 
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of others, to invest ourselves in others, and so to 
live through others. There is no other way to 
life. Thus the cross is the heart of the gospel, the 
cornerstone of discipleship. It’s the way home. It’s 
the way to life. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do you think of when you hear the 
cross of Jesus Christ mentioned? 

2. Did the cross change God, or was it an effort 
to change man? 

3. What is the difference between crosses and 
losses? 

4. In what ways is Jesus crucified today? 

5. Ask someone to explain what is meant by 
“taking up the cross daily.” 

6. In what way does a person become a new 
creature in Christ? 

7. Would a person who is truly Christian today 
be put on a cross? What modern ways take the 
place of being put upon a cross such as Jesus 
was? 

8. Why was the cross such a stumbling block to 
the Jews? Why to us? 


In CLOSING 


In closing, stress again the importance of to- 
day’s lesson. It represents the very heart of the 
gospel. You may call attention to the points dis- 
cussed. We have surveyed the cross; we have 
tried to stand beneath it; but point out that it is 
not enough for us to stand beneath the cross of 
Jesus—we must stand beneath our own cross and 
must carry it daily. We must seek even to glory 
in the cross. As the cross is God’s attempt to 
reconcile us, there has been committed to us the 
mission of reconciling others unto God. Note the 
closing emphasis in the hymn, “When I Survey 
the Wondrous Cross” ?: 


Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 


You might urge again that the students medi- 
tate on the significance of Holy Week, and that 
as they do so, they outline for themselves the 
days in the life of Jesus. 


— 


2 Isaac Watts; The Methodist Hymnal, 148. 





Helpful Books 


Christianity, by Harris Franklin Rall. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948. $3.00. 

Understanding the Christian Faith, by 
Georgia Harkness. Abingdon Press, 1947. 
$1.75. 

Conflicts in Religious Thought, by Georgia 
Harkness. Harper and Brothers, 1949. $3.00. 

Church, Law and Society, by Gustaf Aulen. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. $2.00. 











phe Group in Action 


By HAROLD A. BRACK * 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose 


In this lesson we want the members of the 
class to personally examine the meaning of the 
cross. In prompting them to do some critical think- 
ing about the Crucifixion of Jesus, we hope to 
increase their understanding of the cross in 
Christianity. 


Preparation 


In addition to the students’ material in Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student, read “The Leader 
in Action” for this lesson. Consult the available 
commentaries on the Scripture lesson. See the 
list on this page for additional helpful reading. 


Assignments 


The student’s interest can be stimulated by 
emphasizing the conflicting viewpoints about the 
Crucifixion. This can be accomplished by role 
playing which includes interviews with the men 
who had prominent parts in the Crucifixion of 
Jesus. As early in the week as possible, students 
should be assigned to the following roles: (1) 
the high priest Caiaphas, (2) the Roman governor 
Pilate, (3) Judas, (4) Peter. 

Be sure each one understands what he is to 
do, and where he can get help for his assignment. 

An announcer or interviewer should introduce 
the program and introduce and ask questions of 
each person to be interviewed. He should prepare 
two questions to ask each person. 

The role players should consult the accounts of 
the Crucifixion in the Gospels: Matthew 26:20 
through 27:66, Mark 14:17 through 15:40 and 
Luke 22:7 through 23:49. They should also read 
carefully the students’ material for this lesson. 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary will be of great 
help in gathering information about the Cruci- 
fixion. 

Each person to be interviewed should try to 
imagine how these scriptural characters would 
feel and what they would say. He should plan to 
limit his replies to the announcer’s questions to a 
maximum of two minutes, and he may write his 
replies and read them if he wishes. 

The announcer should explain that role playing 
will present interviews of persons who figured in 
the Crucifixion at Golgotha. The first interview 
could be with the high priest. Questions such as 
these could be used: Sir, why did you seek the 
death penalty for Jesus? How do you expect the 
followers of Jesus to react to this crucifixion? 








3 Dr. Brack is assistant professor in speech, Drew Theological 
Seminary. 
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This interview should be followed by the ones 
with Pilate, Judas, and Peter. 

After this presentation the teacher might start 
the discussion by asking members of the class 
to indicate which of the views presented most 
nearly agrees with their own understanding of the 
cross. 

Some further questions might be: 

1. Does being a Christian mean bearing a 
cross? 

2. What are some twentieth-century crosses? 

3. What is the value of cross bearing? 

4. In what spirit should crosses be borne? 

The teacher should try to get participation from 
all members of the class. He should also have some 
prepared comments ready to offer in case the class 
needs additional stimulating. 


Concluding the discussion 


The teacher should reserve at least three min- 
utes for his summary of the discussion. He will 
want to emphasize that the cross represents self- 
giving love and that the cross is both assurance 
to us and an example for us. 


Looking ahead 


Stress the importance of everyone bringing his 
Bible next Sunday. 

As a part of the preparation for next week, the 
teacher should do the assignment which is sug- 
gested as class activity for the Sunday session. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH ‘ 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ A young junior executive, employed by a big 
manufacturing concern, was compelled by his 
work to serve among a boisterous crew. In dis- 
cussing his problem with his pastor he said, “It 
sobers me sometimes to remember that I am all 
there is of the Christian Church in that whole 
section of our plant. Every morning when I go 
to work I pray very earnestly that I may be 
guided in such a way that no one gets a misunder- 
standing of Jesus Christ because of what he sees 
in me.” 


In the city of Chicago there is a preacher who, 
as a young man just graduating from the theo- 
logical seminary, “buried himself” in a mission 
church “back of the yards” and for twenty years 
was not “heard from.” He wrote no books, ap- 
peared on no lecture platform, and was never 
elected to the General Conference. But he became 
the master of his situation, an authority on the 


4Dr. Smith is a well-known author, lecturer, and has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 
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immigrant, and he built himself into the lives of 
hundreds of young people. 

A score of the city’s important citizens today 
trace their first inspiration and their Christian 
convictions back to that young man. His rewards 
came in the people he dug out of obscurity. 


He took one of the most undesirable appoint- 
ments in all his annual conference. The financial 
problem was overwhelming; there was no staff; 
the congregation was small; and half the men of 
the conference said it was a hopeless situation. 
But he believed it was a piece of work in which 
God was interested. For twenty years he gave 
himself to it and, almost singlehanded, he lifted 
it up until it became one of the best-known insti- 
tutions in his denomination. 

Only recently a picture was taken of twenty 
men, all graduates of the university which stood 
near by, each one of them having been a member 
of his congregation, and all of them now in posi- 
tions where their Christian influence is far-reach- 
ing. His discipleship has paid off in great dividends 
for the Kingdom. 


‘ A devout man who had not fitted well into the 
pulpit of the church was determined to do the 
will of God and to serve the cause of Christ. Sit- 
ting in the congregation one Sunday morning and 
listening to an old-time classmate preach, he said, 
“He is succeeding where I didn’t, but we are each 
serving God, and I guess that is about all that 
matters.” 





Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT * 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for April 3. 


JOHN 


12:26. If any one serves me, he must follow me. 
There can be no truly Christian work apart 
from Christ. 

12:26. The Father will honor him. Who feels 
honored by God cannot be humiliated by 
men. 


2 CorRINTHIANS 


5:15. He died for all. All—no qualifications! No 
bomb can blast as many barriers in the 
church and in the world as can these four 
words. 

5:19. Entrusting to us the message. We are en- 
trusted with the message whether we want 
to accept it or not. Some people will not 
héar the saving truth of Christ unless they 
hear it from you. 


5 Mr. Kraft is president of Radio Institute of Chicago. 
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April 10: Our Assurartami Eternal Life 





By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: 1 Corinthians 15:3-8, 53-58. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Since this is the concluding lesson in this long 
unit on Christian doctrine, you should spend some 
time reviewing the main ideas in the series. The 
topic today is the climax of the whole unit and 
deserves careful preparation. In addition to the 
materials in Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student, 
look up the Bible passages in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, if one is available. Study the Easter hymns 
and any Easter meditations that may appear in 
magazines and newspapers. 

The article, “From Tragedy to Triumph,” by 
Mark Depp, on page 1 of the magazine section 
will be very helpful in the preparation of this 
lesson. 

Take time to put down in writing your own 
thought about eternal life. Secure testimony of 
some members of the class regarding their faith 
in immortality. And if there are those who don’t 
believe in it, get their ideas, too. We need to be- 
ware of. the crime of easy belief. About beliefs, 
too, there is truth in the statement, “Easy come, 
easy go.” 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What is eternal life? 
II. Our evidence for eternal life 
III. Our faith in eternal life 
IV. Our experience of eternal life 
V. Our witness to eternal life 


To BEGIN 


Call attention to the long series of lessons on 
Christian teachings. You may want to lift up some 
of the things we have studied. The topic for today 
is “Our Assurance of Eternal Life.” Call atten- 
tion to the emphasis in the lesson last Sunday, 
that without the cross there would have been no 
Easter. 

Here would be a good place to raise the ques- 
tion about the day-by-day activities of Passion 
Week. If a blackboard is available, list the days 
and note the primary activity of that day—Palm 
Sunday, the triumphal entry; Monday, the cleans- 
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ing of the Temple; Tuesday, the day of discus- 
sion; Wednesday, the day of meditation; Thurs- 
day, the day of fellowship and institution of the 
Last Supper; Friday, trial, Crucifixion, and burial; 
Saturday, in the tomb; Sunday, Easter. 

Then raise the questions: What did you do on 
those days last week? Are we prepared for 
Easter? Do we deserve Easter? 


How To PROcEED 
I. What is eternal life? 


Randall in Adult Student discusses the ques- 
tion of immortality. He says that to give a defini- 
tion of it is like describing the indescribable. 
God hasn’t yet revealed exactly what immortality 
and the eternal life are, but at least it would in- 
volve the persistence of personality beyond death. 

Paul concerned himself with the question, What 
kind of body? He said it wasn’t a natural body 
but a spiritual body. Flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God. For Paul, the perish- 
able nature puts on the imperishable, and the 
mortal puts on immortality. 

Paul was willing, as we must all be, to leave 
the nature of immortality and of eternal life to 
God. Yet we get a view from the Gospel of John 
that eternal life is knowing the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom God has sent. It is, or involves, 
a deathless quality of life. This deathless quality 
of life can be ours now as well as hereafter. 


II. Our evidence for eternal life 


The purpose of the lesson is not so much to 
understand what immortality is, as to consider 
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our assurance for it. What, then, of our evidence 
for eternal life? Randall, Adult Student, calls 
attention to Paul’s use of the phrase, “of first im- 
portance.” There seems to have been no question 
in Paul’s mind as to what this item of first impor- 
tance was—that Christ died for our sins, was 
buried, and was raised on the third day. 

(This is being written while the meeting of the 
World Council is still fresh in memory. The theme 
of that meeting was “Christ, the Hope of the 
World,” with emphasis on this world, but also on 
' the world to come.) 

The Resurrection of Jesus is our best evidence 
for eternal life. His victory over death is our as- 
surance. 

Another source of evidence is the testimony of 
Paul and of the disciples. The Resurrection of 
Jesus was the motivating idea in Paul’s life. It 
was this that sent the disciples out to turn the 
world upside down. The testimony of those who 
have made such a change in the world’s history 
merits consideration as evidence. 

The fact of the Christian Church, although not 
conclusive, is strong evidence for eternal life. Of 
the four things—life, teachings, death, and Resur- 
rection of Jesus—the Resurrection was the most 
effective basis for the founding of the Church. 
In addition to the fact of the Christian Church is 
the fact of Christian experience, that is, experi- 
ence of the living Christ. 

Although immortality is doubted by many, those 
who believe in the Resurrection consider that 
eternal life seems reasonable. If the universe is 
rational, it seems reasonable to suppose that it 
would not be filled with jagged edges or unfulfilled 
purposes, such as would be represented by the un- 
timely death of heroes and persons of genius. The 
span of this life is not time enough for persons 
to achieve completeness. 


III. Our faith in eternal life 


Our faith in the eternal life causes us to look 
for evidence. What evidence we find supports but 
does not create our faith. Indeed, our faith affirms 
the evidence. 





OPPORTUNITY 
By KAY LOCKWOOD 


Jesus went through Samaria. 
He might have gone around, 
Skirting the ancient barriers 
Which at the well he found. 


But Jesus looked at trouble square, 
Nor turned his face away, 

And so Truth found a lodgment 

In Samaritan hearts that day. 
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There are those who criticize the desire for im- 
mortality as being selfish. But is it any more 
selfish to desire eternal life than to desire life at 
all? 

Our faith in the eternal life stems from our 
faith in Christ and in God. People are blessed and 
comforted by Jesus’ statement, “Because I live, 
you will live also.” Here is the place to emphasize 
the memory selection. Ultimately, though, our 
faith rests on the goodness of God; eternal life is 
God’s gift. What discussion took place between 
Jesus and the Sadducees about the Resurrection? 
What answer did Jesus make? They did not be- 
lieve, because they knew not the Scriptures nor 
the power of God. 

In this connection, it would be well to consider 
factors which weaken as well as factors which 
strengthen our faith in immortality. Perhaps you 
will list these on the board. It weakens our faith 
in immortality when we forsake our duties, when 
we fail to stand up for the rights of others, when 
we deny the truth, when we join in the mad search 
for security through material things, when we 
manifest selfishness by trampling the interests 
and lives of others according to our own self-will. 

Some factors that strengthen our faith in im- 
mortality: In one sense, faith in immortality is an 
achievement. It is the using of our opportunities 
to render service. It is the bearing nobly of 
tragedies which befall us. It is the attesting to 
spiritual values with our lives. Life is a spiritual 
enterprise, and as we cultivate the spirit, spirit- 
uality and immortality become more reasonable. 


IV. Our experience of eternal life 


All our evidence for immortality is inconclu- 
sive, and our faith in eternal life is frequently 
beset with doubts until we begin to experience 
it, until there comes to be a deathless quality to 
and about our lives. The crowning evidence in 
support of our faith is in our own hearts. 

One of the beautiful stories in the life of Jesus 
centers about his conversation with the woman at 
the well, her testimony to the others, and their 
belief because of what she said. After they had 
been with Jesus, though, they said, “We have 
heard for ourselves, and we know .. .” 

Paul’s faith became knowledge through experi- 
ence. He was able to say, “I know.” Religion be- 
gins as an experiment; it ends as experience. 


You ask me how I know He lives? 
He lives within my heart.? 


V. Our witness to eternal life 


All of us are acquainted with the three R’s 
traditional in education. (Some others, such as 
relationships and religion, should be added.) Can 
members of the class suggest three R’s in Chris- 
tianity? The first one should be obvious, i.e., the 
Resurrection (“of first importance”); the second 


2 From “He Lives,” by A. H. Ackley. Copyright by Homer A. 
Rodebeaver. 
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one involves our experience, i.e., realization. 
(Nothing happened even for the disciples or Paul 
until they had realized the risen Christ.) The 
third R involves our witness: revelation. (When- 
ever we realize the risen Christ, we will reveal 
him; the disciples did, and Paul did, and we will.) 

What, though, of those in class who haven’t 
experienced the risen Christ? Would the follow- 
ing suggestion work? Live as you think you would 
live if you did believe in immortality. Such a way 
of living offers no escape from this world. Both 
lesson writers call attention to the admonition 
which follows Paul’s summation of evidence for 
faith: “Be steadfast, immovable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, knowing that in the 
Lord your labor is not in vain.” 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What, besides tradition, brings more people 
to church at Easter than at any other time? 

2. In what way did the resurrected Christ ap- 
pear to Paul? 

3. What is the proper balance of emphasis be- 
tween this world and the next? 

4. In what way may faith in immortality be 
spoken of as an achievement? 

5. Why did Easter mean so much to the early 
Christians? Why in comparison does it mean so 
little to us? 

6. How does the way we live affect our view 
of immortality? How does our view of immor- 
tality affect the way we live? Which has greater 
effect on the other? 


In CLOSING 


In closing, recognize again that this is Easter. 
Call attention to the added decorations, etc. They 
will be put aside after Easter Sunday is over. 
What about your thoughts of Easter and of im- 
mortality? The topic has been “Our Assurance 
of Eternal Life.” We have discussed our evidence 
for immortality. We have recognized that we 
can’t prove immortality; it remains a matter of 
faith and of experience. The more we experience 
a deathless quality in living, and the more we 
encourage the faith of others, the stronger is our 
own faith in immortality. 
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Group in Action 








By HAROLD A. BRACK 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose 


The intent of this lesson is to motivate the 
class to investigate the sources of the Christian 
belief in eternal life. A second aim of the lesson 
is to prompt the group to consider the significance 
of this belief for their everyday living. 


Preparation 


The teacher needs a thorough preparation for 
this important lesson. Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, “The Leader in Action” will all be 
helpful. “From Tragedy to Triumph,” by Mark 
W. Depp, (page 1) has an Easter theme. Other 
sources for reading are given on page 19. Your 
minister will likely have some other significant 
suggestions. 

Each member of the class should bring a Bible 
for this meeting. If tables and blackboards are 
available, they can be used to advantage. 


Procedure 


The class should be divided into two groups of 
equal size, or more if the class is very large. A 
secretary should be selected for each group. 

They should be given the following directions: 
“Each group will work as a team. You will have 
fifteen minutes to study this 1 Corinthians 15 and 
to discover as many different kinds of evidence 
to support the belief in eternal life as you can 
find. The secretary should record each piece of 
evidence as a member of the group reports it. At 
the end of fifteen minutes the small groups will 
share their findings with the whole class.” 

When the fifteen-minute period has expired, the 
teacher should direct the group’s attention to the 
two lists of evidence. The similarities and the dif- 
ferences could be pointed out. 

Next, the teacher should ask for suggestions 
of any other evidence which would support the 
belief in eternal life. After this has been con- 
sidered, the teacher should lead the class in a 
discussion of eternal life. The following questions 
are suggestive: 

What is the nature of eternal life? Do we have 
any certain knowledge? Does our knowledge of 
God provide us any clues to its nature? If so, 
what? 

Are our present life and our eternal life con- 
nected? Does our present life determine our 
eternal life? Does our eternal life begin in our 
present life? Why do you think as you do? 

What is a proper concern about eternal life? 
Should all our effort be devoted to winning it? 
Should we let this problem take care of itself? 
What are your reasons? 


Concluding the discussion 


The teacher should review briefly the evidence 
supporting the belief in eternal life. 

The following thoughts on “this eternal life 
that is ours through Christ” were presented by 
Stokes in Adult Student, December, 1954: 

Eternal life is a life that begins here. 

Eternal life means that each one of us, as an 
individual, will never be destroyed by death. 

Eternal life means the opportunity for endless 
creative adventures with almighty God. 

Eternal life, which begins here and contains 
even now the promise of unbelievably greater 
things, is a life of peace and joy. 
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(From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* “Last summer I surrendered my bitterness and 
determined to give myself over completely into 
the hands of Christ, and this has been the greatest 
year of my life,” she said. She had been the victim 
of an extremely unfortunate situation from which 
it had seemed there was no escape. 

“Tast fall I volunteered to lead a group of girls, 
and for several months that has been my ministry. 
Because of my own spiritual struggle and victory 
of last year, I have been able to give more effec- 
tive guidance and counseling to them. Easter has 
a deeper meaning for me this year.” 


“ Suppose you ask yourself the question, What 
then, after that? Try setting up some goal for 
yourself and insisting upon an answer. 


When you have the business established, what — 


then? When you have retired and are able to have 
a few free years, what then? 
And after this life, what then? 






* The inscription was scarcely legible on what 
had been a beautifully carved marble monument. 
By dint of careful tracing we were able to make 
out the words and thanked God that they were 
words of great hope. One line was significant: 
“until time shall be no more.” 





Bible Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for April 10. 


1 CorINTHIANS 


15:4. He was raised. That means there is hope 

for us. 

15:54. When the perishable puts on the imperish- 
able. To live forever, adorn yourself with 
the indestructibles, such as faith, love, 
and truth. 

15:56. The sting of death. Only when uncertainty 
is linked to guilt is the future frightening. 

15:57. God, who gives us the victory. It would 
surprise us and humble us to know God’s 
percentage of responsibility in any spirit- 
ual victory. 


UNIT VI: GOD IN THE LIFE OF A NATION 


April 17: Obligations of Leaders 


p__The Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,’ “From Literature: and Life,” and 
“Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: 2 Chronicles 10:6-17. 


We begin today a long unit of eleven lessons. 
It is a historical series of Old Testament lessons 
dealing with the Southern Kingdom and its 
prophets. The purpose is to lead adults to a 
keener realization of God’s part in the life of a 
nation and, especially, of our own nation. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Note carefully the statement above about the 
new unit and the purpose. Keep this aim before 
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you. Think about the members of the class in the 
light of this aim. 

This series offers a wonderful opportunity for 
the study of the Old Testament. Review the story 
of the founding of the kingdom by Saul (and 
Samuel) and the reigns of David and Solomon 
as background for the dividing of the kingdom. 
Our study begins with the division and will be 
concerned with the Southern Kingdom. 

Use the map on page 25. 

Your study materials should include Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student. Do some study in 
the history of Israel and of Israel’s faith. In this 
connection, there are three general articles in 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 1: “The History 
of Israel,” “The History of the Religion of Israel,” 
and “The Faith of Israel.” 

Our Scripture for the unit comes from 2 Chron- 
icles and Zephaniah. If you can, study a commen- 
tary on these books, at least enough to find out 
when and why they were written. 

Study the section in The Methodist Hymnal on 
national and international life. Find out the atti- 
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tude of the poets toward God and our nation. 
Think about our own nation as “under God.” 
Note especially stanza four of “My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee.” Review some of the great pronounce- 
ments in our nation’s history. It would be wonder- 
ful if in preparation for this unit you could read 
such a book as Reinhold Neibuhr’s The Irony of 
American History, or Daniel L. Marsh, The 
American Canon. 

Realizing that your teaching of this lesson may 
have an influence on the destiny of our nation, 
prepare your lesson and lead the class in consider- 
ing the obligations of leaders. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Need for this unit 
II. Background of the Scripture 
III. Was Solomon really wise? 
IV. Rehoboam’s selfish tyranny 
V. Religion and politics 
VI. How can people deal with tyranny? 
VII. How can people avoid tyranny? 


To BEGIN 
You might well begin by announcing that the 






















title of the new unit is “God in the Life of a Na- 
tion,” and then asking the question, Do you think 
that our nation is of any concern to God? Almost 
everyone will say, Yes. Then ask, What is that 
concern? Follow that with the question, Is our 
nation concerned with God? According to a poll, 
96 per cent of our people believe in God. Are 
that many of us concerned with God? In what 
way? What evidence do we give? 

It is amazing that thousands of Bible classes 
are studying about the activities of a small na- 
tion, activities which took place so long ago and 
in a land so far away. Then raise the question, 
Why is there such widespread interest in what 
the people who lived so long ago on this little 
spot of ground did? What part does the place of 
God in their lives have in our answer to this 
question? (Other nations which knew not their 
God are not of such interest to us.) Let it be re- 
membered first and last that God is the central 
character in Hebrew history. 


How To ProceEeD 
I. Need for this unit 
Such a beginning will open the way for empha- 
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sizing the need and value of such a unit as this. 
What are some of these values? The study should 
make the Bible become more human and more 
alive to us. A large map (such as the one on page 
25) will help the material to become alive. 
Furthermore, through the study of human rela- 
tions of that day we will understand better the 
problems of human relations today. And finally, 
the series of lessons gives us the opportunity, in- 
deed, leads us to think about our own nation and 
God’s place in it. 


II. Background of the Scripture 


Both lesson writers emphasize that as historical 
records 1 and 2 Chronicles are not as dependable 
as 1 and 2 Kings. But note that Chronicles was 
not written primarily as history. The writer was 
concerned with a religious need. To meet this 
need, he gave his exhortations a historical frame- 
work. As Redus (Wesley Quarterly) points out, 
the books were written about 300 B.c., at a time 
when foreign influences were tempting the Jews 
to weaken or surrender their religious faith. The 
Chronicler makes use of history in trying to sta- 
bilize the faith and the patriotism of his people; 
he is encouraging loyalty to the nation and to 
God. 


III. Was Solomon really wise? 


Solomon is called the wisest of men, but would 
a wise man leave the kingdom so ready for divi- 
sion? Solomon lost a good deal of what David 
had accomplished. He weakened and corrupted 
the religious loyalty of his people through his 
many wives, who brought their non-Hebrew re- 
ligions with them. He burdened the people almost 
to exhaustion through forced labor and excessive 
taxation. There were some good things which 
Solomon did, but he left the kingdom ripe for 
trouble. 


IV. Rehoboam’s selfish tyranny 


Rehoboam was the selfish son of a selfish and 
ambitious father. Both lesson writers discuss his 
various political conferences and show how his 
ruthless selfishness brought on revolution. It 
would be an easy thing to spend too much of the 
brief time on these conferences. 


V. Religion and politics 


Did God have anything to do with the revolu- 
tion? Is there any relation between religion and 
politics? Many people tell the preacher that his 
job is to save souls and that he should let politics 
and business and the rights of minorities alone. 
Yet this situation, as well as hundreds of others, 
suggests that there is a definite relation between 
religion and the problems of mankind. In 2 
Chronicles 10:15 mention is made of Ahijah. You 
should study about the prophet Ahijah and his 
role as it is found in 1 Kings 11: 29-43. God seemed 
to take the part of the oppressed tribes in the 
North. Does he still take the part of the oppressed? 
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VI. How can people deal with tyranny? 


Such a question leads to the main problem in 
this lesson, namely, what can the people do when 
their leaders show tyrannical tendencies? What 
ways are there for dealing with tyranny? Fre- 
quently persons or groups resort to assassination. 
For example, Ehud’s interview with Eglon, Judges 
3: 12-30. Or recall the assassination of Caesar and 
the attempted assassination of Hitler. 

Another way is with war. You may call atten- 
tion to the relation between the Thirteen Colonies 
and Great Britain. Or note instances of the world 
revolution which has been and still is going on. Of 
most current interest, though, is the tyranny in 
Russia, which seems to be able to perpetuate it- 
self and gets worse as time goes on. It seems that 
it will continue until it is overthrown, either 
from without or from within. A so-called “pre- 
ventive war” might bring the whole world under 
tyranny, with headquarters in Washington, or 
possibly even in Moscow. 

What ways do we have for dealing with persons 
of tyrannical bent? We are so close to recent 
situations that more feeling than thought may 
be expressed. But, for the most part, in our coun- 
try we deal with would-be tyranny through in- 
vestigating committees and the ballot box. 


VII. How can people avoid tyranny? 


A better question, though, than how to deal 
with tyranny is how to avoid it. An ounce of pre- 
vention is still better than a pound of cure. In what 
ways may the would-be tyrant be prevented from 
arising? Let the class suggest ways. These might 
include an appreciation of the truly wonderful 
blessings we have. Furthermore, there can be and 
should be the development of civic responsibility 
to keep abreast of what goes on and to take an 
active part in it. 

Even more we can avoid tyranny by extending 
democracy. Democracy is no easy way of life; it 
takes great faith in God and in man. This exten- 
sion of democracy is needed in our own country. 
It’s not possible for us to continue to maintain 
unity by being against something. It’s far better 
if we can be united by being for something. 
Hatred is divisive; love is cohesive. 

One becomes convinced of the democratic way 
of life through experience. The democratic way 
of life needs to be expanded to other nations, too, 
through missionary activities, through the Point 
Four program, and through agencies of the United 
Nations. (The battle of communism in Asia may 
be settled at Indian dinner tables. If hungry 
Indians look across and see well-fed Chinese, 
India may turn communist, too. We complain of 
how hard it is to get along with Nehru; we may 
be paving the way for his downfall and the down- 
fall of democracy in India.) The best way to 
avoid tyranny is to cultivate the seeds of democ- 
racy, not only in our own garden but in all the 
world. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Was Rehoboam serious in seeking counsel? 
When we ask advice, do we really want advice 
or merely someone to second the motion? Is our 
praying sometimes like that? 

2. What part do we think God had in fomenting 
the American Revolution? In its outcome? 

3. What part do we think God played in the 
reuniting of North and South in the United States? 

4. What leads people to think that democracy 
is an easy form of government to maintain? 

5. Which national groups (from the past) have 
contributed most to our own national heritage? 
What have they contributed? 

6. Which of our political leaders, if any, look 
beyond the next election to the next generation? 

7. What place do we honestly give God in our 
national life today? 


In CLOSING 


Challenge the class again with the relevance 
of this study. Review for them the fact of God’s 
place in the life of the Hebrews and point out that 
it was their faith in God which enabled them to 
survive and which makes them our interest today. 
You might close with some such question as this: 
Will the faith of our: nation be of challenging 
interest to the world of a.p. 5,000? 
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Group in Action 








By HAROLD A. BRACK 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose 


The purpose of this lesson is to investigate the 
obligations of leaders and the means of avoiding 
tyranny. It is especially important that the indi- 
vidual members of the class discover their own 


personal responsibility and opportunity in this 
regard. 


Assignments 


The Scripture material for this lesson, 2 
Chronicles 10: 6-17, can be emphasized by planning 
a group reading of it. Six members of the class 
can be used in this project—one as a narrator, 
one for the voice of Rehoboam, one for the voice 
of the old men, one for the voice of ‘the young 
men, and two for the voices of the people. 

The Scripture reading can be divided like the 
script of a play. The narrator can read the first 
part of verse 6 and then the person reading the 
part of Rehoboam can read the part which follows 
the word “saying.” The narrator can then read 
the first words of verse 7, and the person taking 
the part of the old men can read the major part 
of verse 7, following the word “him.” The entire 


Scripture reading can be divided in this way. 

The several readers should be sure to pick up 
their cues quickly so that the reading is coherent 
and not jerky. They should also try to read in a 
voice and manner that would be natural for the 
kind of person or persons that they are repre- 
senting. 


Procedure 


Following the group reading of the Scripture, 
the teacher should initiate the discussion of the 
question, What should be done when leaders are 
tyrannical? For illustration, a dictatorial teacher 
might be considered. Such leaders try to dictate 
the thinking of the group, insist on discussing 
their own interests, and ignore the ideas of others. 

How could such a situation be improved? What 
procedure would be effective in obtaining a hear- 
ing for members who are ignored, or in defending 
a view which the leader refuses to recognize? 

Examples of tyranny and dictatorial officials 
may be cited from the current news. In what ways 
are ordinary citizens responsible for the acts of 
their leaders? 

Could the same approach be used in dealing 
with tyrannical tendencies on a community, state, 
and national level as was suggested in the illus- 
tration above? Be specific. 

Further discussion might be stimulated by the 
following questions: 

Must force be opposed with force? Is there a 
spiritual force? Is popular opinion a force? How 
can they be used to curb tyranny? 

When should tyranny be opposed? When it 
first begins to grow? After it has harmed many 
people? 

How can the Christian Church oppose tyranny? 
By loving its enemies? By playing the role of the 
martyr? By supporting more democratic leaders? 


Concluding the discussion 


You may close the session with this prayer or 
one of your own: “Almighty God, we pray that 
we may be so concerned for thy Kingdom that 
there will be no place in our hearts for tyranny.” 
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By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 


‘for today. 


“& A headstrong youngster, who resented even 
his father’s reasonable restrictions, in a rather 
stormy session had defied the family and walked 
out of the house to return to the university. 

At his fraternity house he sought out his closest 
friend and confided to him the story of his contro- 
versy. That young man, having “suffered through” 
some of the same circumstances, immediately had 
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a solution for the difficulty. “Stand your ground,” 
he said. “You have to live your own life. Make 
your own decisions. You are no longer living in 
the horse-and-buggy age. Don’t let them inhibit 
you.” And thus it happened that another Reho- 
boam discarded wise counsel and laid the ground- 
work for losing his kingdom. 


“ The British government has a unique arrange- 
ment by which the leader of the party out of 
power becomes the leader of the “loyal opposi- 
tion.” Without in any way being accused of inter- 
fering with the government this spokesman for 
the opposition has a right to summon the party 
in power to judgment, and compel it to produce 
facts and reasons to justify its policy. It often 
happens that the “loyal opposition” serves a func- 
tion as useful as do the actual policymakers. 
Every man needs some devoted friend who is 
able and willing to serve as the “loyal opposition.” 


+ It is said that the greatest hazard Mickey 

Mantel has to contend with in his spectacular 

baseball career is his inability to listen attentively 

to the advice of those who have played the game 
for years. 


“ A young chap barely twenty-five had just 
come into possession of a rather considerable 
fortune. Because of his inexperience in handling 
a large sum of money, he consulted a banker in 
whom his father had shown great confidence and 


invested his funds strictly according to that wise 
man’s advice. 

But he still had his life to invest. Quite unlike 
the care he had shown in handling his money, 
he became entirely reckless about investing his 
life, with the result that within the space of four 
years he had become financially rich but morally 
bankrupt. 

In one case he consulted those who knew more 
than he did, and he followed their counsel; in the 
other case he consulted those who knew no more 
than he did and followed their advice. 





Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for April 17. 


2 CHRONICLES 


10:7. If you will be kind. If you will, not if you 
can! Kindness is not kindness when it is 
done for a purpose. 

10:15. The king did not hearken to the people. 
Ultimately the people rule. 

10:16. When all Israel saw. Common vision 
brings concern. 

10:16. The people answered the king. In the long 
run, any government rests on the people. 


April 24: Principles of National Righteousness 


(World Service Sunday ) 


ma——The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: 2 Chronicles 15:1-12. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In addition to the study of Wesley Quarterly 
and Adult Student, you would profit by reading 
the whole account of King Asa in Chronicles and 
in Kings. (In your reading in both the books, 
note the judgment passed on the kings as they 
come and go. Almost as soon as a king is named, 
it is stated, “He did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lorp,” or “He did that which was 
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evil in the sight of the Lorp.”) Study articles 
about our national leaders and about their re- 
ligious faith. Also find out about the faith and 
faithfulness of your local leaders. You may have 
occasion to challenge them, as Azariah challenged 
Asa. 

The article by Harold Bosley on page 4 is related 
to this study and will be helpful at this point. 

Study your students in the light of the lesson. 
Godly leaders need the support of godly followers; 
principles of national righteousness are not de- 
termined only by the leaders. Pray that your 
presentation may make an impact toward national 
righteousness. Then prepare and teach to that end. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Asa did that which was right 

II. God’s promise to Asa, true today 
III. How godly leaders help us 
IV. How can we secure worthy leaders? 
V. Principles of national righteousness 
VI. A warning and a great faith 
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From a Graded ress fuustrip ypruduction, *‘What About It, Dad?’ 





If young people know their parents break the law, even in such matters as golf scores, how can we expect them 


to respect the law? 


To BEGIN 


You might begin with a short review of last 
Sunday’s lesson. The students surely will remem- 
ber Rehoboam, who was selfish and tyrannical 
and who brought on the division of the kingdom. 

Then ask about the main character in today’s 
lesson. In what way is Asa different from Reho- 
boam? He seems almost the opposite. Asa seems 
to be a king after the Chronicler’s own heart. 
(From here you may begin directly with the 
lesson, or you may want to ask regarding our 
leaders of today, national and local, Are they 
godly? How do, or how would, godly leaders help 
us?) 


How To PrROocEED 
I. Asa did that which was right 


“Asa did what was good and right in the eyes 
of the Lorp his God.” The writer frequently pro- 
nounces judgment upon the kings of Judah and 
also of Israel, but it was not often that he could 
state about a king what he said about Asa: “He 
did what was right and good in the eyes of the 
Lorp his God.” We might still be able to find 


things wrong with Asa, yet as Mudge notes, 
(Adult Student), we should not judge him by 
modern standards, but by the standards of his 
day and his attitude toward the problems of his 
time. Redus (Wesley Quarterly) calls attention 
to the fact that Asa carried out a great reform and 
defeated invading enemies. 


II. God’s promise to Asa, true today 


What was God’s promise to Asa, which was 
made through Azariah the prophet? It was to the 
effect that the Lord was with him, so long as he 
was with the Lord. It was a promise that if Asa 
would seek Him, God would be found by him, 
but that if Asa forsook God, God would forsake 
him. (The Christian teaching is that God never 
forsakes us, although we may forsake him. Yet 
if we forsake God, God cannot do for us what he 
otherwise would, which amounts to the same as 
saying that God forsakes us.) 

Such a promise as this is made frequently in 
the Bible. One of the greatest promises was from 
Jesus, to the effect that whoever wills to do shall 
know of the doctrine (John 7:17). There are 
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many who claim they would do if only they knew, 
but the promise is the other way around. Com- 
mitment to God’s will is prior to God’s revelation. 
Furthermore, commitment to God’s will involves 
our honest and best effort to find out what God’s 
will is. The promise remains that the Lord is with 
those who are with him. 


III. How godly leaders help us 


Just how do godly leaders help us? You may 
want to consider the other side of this question 
first: how do ungodly leaders harm us? Note the 
frequent judgment referred to above, as found 
in Kings and Chronicles and also in the Book of 
Judges, regarding the attitudes of the kings and 
the peace and prosperity of the nation. 

The philosophy of history seemed to be that reli- 
gious fidelity brought national unity and strength, 
whereas evil produced disunity and weakness and 
persecution. Note the example of this in today’s 
Scripture lesson (2 Chronicles 15:3-6), and then 
note the influence of Asa’s religious devotion and 
national reform (2 Chronicles 15:7-12). These 
passages are discussed by Redus in Wesley 
Quarterly. 

The celebrated historian, Arnold Toynbee, has 
essentially the same view of history that is found 
in the Bible. There is a relation between godliness 
and unity and strength, and also a relation be- 
tween secularism, sectarianism, and national 
troubles. 


IV. How can we secure worthy leaders? 


How can we secure godly leaders? How were 
leaders secured in Judah? The kingship was 
hereditary. It depended, then, upon the attitude 
and training of the eldest son, who would succeed 
his father. In today’s lesson, the king was chal- 
lenged by the prophet. In numerous instances, the 
prophets trained and challenged sons of kings, as 
well as the kings themselves. Do we have prophets 
in religion today? Do these prophets have influ- 
ence with the national leaders, such as the 
prophets of old had? What would be the attitude 





Planning for May 


In the International Lesson Series the unit 
entitled “God in the Life of a Nation” will 
be continued during May and June. The 
topics will be: 


May 1: A Man of Faith and Action 

May 8: Financing God’s Work 

May 15: Reverence for Sacred Things 
May 22: A Ministry of Reconciliation 
May 29: Resources for Life’s Crises 


The article, “International Good Will,” by 
Norman Cousins, in the magazine -section is 
related to this unit of study. 














of the leaders of various nations toward sug- 
gestions from religious groups? 

In considering this question of securing worthy 
leaders, more emphasis should be placed on the 
training of youth. It’s from them that the leaders 
will come. They must be trained in fair play and 
honesty. What’s more, this training must be by 
example as well as by precept. If young people 
know that their parents break the law, young 
people are not apt to respect the laws. If young 
people see their parents shirk community and 
national responsibility, young people are not apt 
to fulfill their responsibilities. 

What’s more, young people today are confronted 
with a far greater number of temptations, and 
temptations which are more subtle than was true 
of their parents. At the same time, adults fail to 
appreciate properly the teachers and those work- 
ers with youth who seek to train young people 
for leadership. Someone has said that people get 
the type leaders they deserve. Let the class discuss 
this idea. 


V. Principles of national righteousness 


We read in Proverbs, 


Righteousness exalts a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people 
(Proverbs 14:34). 


Let the class help you outline some principles of 
national righteousness. What were these princi- 
ples, according to the Old Testament? Primarily 
it was to obey God. Religious devotion and pa- 
triotism were considered as one and the same. 

You might point out that the title of the unit 
is “God in the Life of a Nation,” and so the whole 
study will be concerned with God and national 
righteousness. Both lesson writers emphasize the 
qualities necessary for true leadership and de- 
mocratic leadership and the necessary place of 
godliness in true leadership. 

Suggest these as principles of national right- 
eousness, and let the class criticize them or discuss 
them: (1) reverence for God and for law, (2) re- 
spect for man, as man, and for property as be- 
longing to man. Ours is a service theory of the 
state. The primary purpose of the state is to build 
men, not machines, and the test of the nation is 
the type of men which it produces. 


VI. A warning and a great faith 


Can we have social reform without spiritual 
regeneration? You might recall Douglas Mc- 
Arthur’s suggestion that our problems ultimately 
are theological. Redus calls our attention to the 
fact that in the chapter following today’s Scrip- 
ture, Asa became faithless and began to reject 
God, whereupon the prophet confronted Asa with 
a severe warning, but also a great faith (2 Chron- 
icles 16:9): “For the eyes of the Lord run to and 
fro throughout the whole earth, to show his might 
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in behalf of those whose heart is blameless toward 
him.” 

This statement may be read along with the 
memory verse. Asa was maddened by this warn- 
ing, had the prophet imprisoned, and began to 
oppress the people. 

You could call attention to the fact that this 
verse expresses a great faith, in the same way 
that Paul’s doctrine of the law of the harvest does. 
(See Galatians 6:7.) I have never heard a 
preacher preach on the law of the harvest in terms 
of confidence and faith, yet it is an expression of 
faith. Just as if we sow evil, we reap evil; if we 
sow good, we reap good. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Can the memory selection be applied to in- 
dividuals as well as to leaders? 

2. Why did Asa’s loyalty to God appeal to 
Hebrews of the Northern Kingdom? 

3. Asa listened to the prophet. Did any of the 
kings ever refuse to listen to the prophets? 

4. What would Rehoboam have done if a 
prophet had come to him? 

5. Why is it or how is it that power corrupts? 

6. What influence does a presidential procla- 
mation of a World Day of Prayer for Peace have 
if other United States leaders are condemning 
the United Nations and calling for a preventive 
war?’ 

7. In what way is democracy the political ex- 
pression of Christianity? 

8. Do the American people have enough faith 
in God and in man to be really democratic? 

9. Wars have been fought to make the world 
safe for democracy. How can democracy be made 


fit for the world? How can it be extended around 
the world? 


In CLOSING 


Call attention again to the contrast between 
Rehoboam and Asa. Emphasize the responsibility 
of the members of the class to train our youth 
in terms of the attitude of Asa, who was devoted 
to his God and his country. If we are to do this, 
we must live nobly ourselves and set before 
others, by precept and example, the qualities 
which we want them to have. 


f__The Group in Action 


By HAROLD A. BRACK 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose 


The purpose of this lesson is to awaken within 
the group an appreciation for the leader who 
does the will of God, who is committed to uphold 


principles of national righteousness. It is hoped 
that such appreciation will lead to a recognition 
of the need to help our Christian young people 
train for positions of leadership. 


Preparation 


Study carefully the lesson material in Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, and “The Leader in 
Action.” The article by Harold A. Bosley on page 
4 will be helpful. 

Make the individual assignments early so the 
members will have time for preparation. 


Assignments 


Ask four members of the class to give three- 
minute reports on their favorite leader in the 
nation (past or present), for example—Abraham 
Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, Thomas A. Edison, 
Clara Barton, Booker T. Washington, George 
Washington Carver. 

Ask the pastor or a representative of an edu- 
cational institution supported by the annual con- 
ference to be present as a resource person. 


Procedure 


First, the teacher might open the session with 
a brief statement about the need for able leader- 
ship in our time and especially the need for able 
Christian leadership in our nation. 

Second, introduce the members of the class who 
will give their reports on their favorite Christian 
leaders of the nation and have them present their 
reports at this time. 

Third, initiate a discussion on “How do godly 
leaders help us?” by asking the class to name 
ways in which the leaders described in the reports 
helped the people. What are some of the principles 
which they stood for that we need to follow to- 
day? Then move the discussion along to a con- 
sideration of how godly leaders can help us today. 
Next, ask the group to discuss whether a leader 
like Asa could help us. Now lead the group on to 
an examination of how we can find and train 
Christian leaders and of how we can promote 
national righteousness. 

What can the people in this church do to en- 
courage young people to commit themselves to 
a program which will lift the level of spiritual life 
in our nation? What projects would contribute to 
such an effort? 


Preparation 


Plan your time carefully. The opening remarks 
of the teacher should be limited to two minutes. 
The introduction of the student reporters should 
be very brief. The students should be asked to 
time their reports very carefully and the teacher 
should warn the reporters that they may be in- 
terrupted if they talk too long. Allow a specified 
amount of time for each phase of the discussion— 
perhaps three minutes. At least five minutes 
should be saved for the pastor to use in telling 
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the group about their opportunities to contribute 
to the development of Christian leadership. 

This means that the teacher must be a clock 
watcher and a tactful but firm chairman. Be sure 
to thank the person for his contribution if you 
must interrupt in order to advance the group to 
the next phase of the question. 


Concluding the discussion 


In a brief closing statement the teacher should 
remind the group of the ways in which godly 
leaders help us and then invite the members of 
the class to make some definite effort to recruit 
Christian young people for tasks of leadership or 
to support one of the conference educational in- 
stitutions. 


Sources of Information 


Those giving reports will find help in biogra- 
phies, autobiographies, encyclopedias, etc. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* The preacher’s telephone rang a little after 
2:00 a.m., and a voice he recognized asked that 
he come over to the hospital right away. “The 
baby is in convulsions, and the doctor says he 
may die. Please come and pray.” 

The young father who was so desperately beg- 
ging for help was a man who, only a few years 
ago, had been the president of a youth group of 
the church. But as his business had prospered, he 
had devoted more and more time to it and less 
and less to his church and God. In spite of all 
the pastor’s efforts, the young couple had been 
drifting further and further away. Now in their 
desperate need they were turning back to the 
church. 

The preacher hurried over to the hospital, 
found the baby in an extremely critical condition, 
prayed with the parents, and then walked the hall 
with first the father and then the mother until 
almost sunrise. As he was leaving, the young 
father said, “It’s terrible, isn’t it? There was a 
time when I could have prayed. But I sold God 
down the river, and then when I wanted to pray 
for my dying baby, I was helpless. Someone else 
had to do the most sacred thing in the world in 
my behalf.” 

Neglect of God by individual or nation leads to 
weakness and disaster. 


’& Imagine a chemist going into his laboratory 
and saying: “I think a man has a right to his own 
opinions. As a chemist he has his own life to live. 
I have my own beliefs about the law of gravity 
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and the law of chemical cohesion. My belief may 
not suit other people but it suits me, and I guess 
that is all that matters. I propose to do as I please 
with these molecules and atoms.” How much suc- 
cess would he have? 

And yet those are the words that some persons 
use in talking about God, religion, and a religious 
life, as though the soul were not subject to exact 
and definite law, just as atoms are. 

Would such persons be able to lead a nation 
in the paths of righteousness? 


’% Some of our idols come attired in such a rea- 
sonable dress. They call themselves “practical,” 
“realistic,” “factual,” and “scientific,” as though 
there were no higher laws. But Luther’s case did 
not have much to commend it except the truth it 
contained; the American Revolution would never 
have been launched if the man with the practical 
mind had prevailed; John Wesley’s desperate 
search for inner spiritual peace seemed like a 
“fanatical delusion” to some of his professors at 
Oxford University. There seems to be a law of 
the spirit which transcends a great many “prac- 
tical solutions for life’s problems’”—national as 
well as personal. 


’ No man will ever know peace of mind until 
he has torn down any secret idols he may have 
enthroned within his heart—such things as 
crooked deals that pay well, strange friendships 
that provide thrills, dubious alliances that pro- 
duce a sense of guilt, personal habits that 
weaken the will, and hatreds that corrode the 
soul. Principles of righteousness apply to nations, 
as well as to individuals. 





Bible Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for April 24. 


2 CHRONICLES 


15:1. The Spirit of God came. Spiritual power 
is something people cannot stir up within 
themselves. It must come from God. 
Without a teaching priest. Religion is in 
a sad state when it makes no appeal to the 
mind. 

In their distress they turned to the Lorp. 
This means they were not turned to him 


before, which may explain their distress! 


13:3. 


15:4 


15:7. Take courage. Courage is never thrust up- 
on you. It must be reached for. 
15:8. He repaired the altar. No nation can be 


strong if its altars are in disrepair. 
15:12. A covenant to seek the Lorp. On this 
great nations rise! Take time for covenants, 


they harness the power of good intentions. 
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ma—The Leader in Action 








By G. ERNEST THOMAS * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


It is important to read first the material for 
students as provided in Adult Student. 

Before you proceed further, it may be well to 
think through your own attitude toward prayer. 
Ask yourself whether prayer has a vital place in 
your personal devotional life. You may be forced 
to conclude that the multitudinous responsibilities 
which confront you each day have crowded out 
the regular practices of prayer. 

The presentation of this series can be an excit- 
ing adventure in your personal life, entirely apart 
from the contribution which it will be possible 
for you to make to the lives of others. As part of 
your preparation let your own prayer life be an 
experimental laboratory. Pray regularly. Be able 
to tell others what you have experienced. 

The enduring values of this course will be mul- 
tiplied if those of us who are presenting the sub- 
ject matter are ourselves utilizing the privilege 
of prayer every day. 

“Teach Us to Pray,” page 1, should be a part 
of your preparation. For additional reading see 
the listing on page 34. These books may be avail- 
able in the library in your church, or in the public 
library, or order them from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. You might plan to circulate some 
of them among members of the class. 

Read Psalms 24 and Ephesians 3:14- 19. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The universality of prayer 
II. Prayer in the Bible 
III. Prayer in the life of Jesus 
A. The frequency of his prayers 





1Dr. Thomas is director of Department of Spiritual Life of 
General Board of Evangelism. 


April 3: 


Prayer Is Natural 


and Universal 





B. His example an encouragement to his 
followers 
C. The Lord’s Prayer: a key to prayer 
IV. Prayer is natural to man in the twentieth 
century 
V. Though natural to man, prayer must be de- 
veloped 
A. Believe that God is at work in the world 
B. Believe that God wills to do good’ 
C. Believe that man needs the help of God 


To BEGIN 


You may want to begin by recalling that Alexis 
Carrel was amazed when he observed a group of 
Moslems prostrate in prayer far out in the desert, 
and how he concluded from that experience that 
prayer is a religious need as fundamental as 
breathing. 

But prayer is often misused and misunderstood. 
Indicate that the purpose of these lessons is to 
enable us to study what prayer is, to learn what 
the Bible teaches about prayer, and to lay the 
foundation for a more meaningful and more satis- 
fying prayer life for each of us. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The universality of prayer 


Remind the group that Carlyle said in a letter 
to a friend: “Prayer is and remains the native 
and deepest impulse in the soul of man.” 

You will want to develop this idea by giving 
examples of primitive people and adherents of 
religions other than Christianity whose personal 
and social customs indicated that prayer was an 
essential element in their daily lives. 

1. An archeologist discovered Aztec ruins and 
found inscribed: “O merciful God, give us free- 
dom from evil and from folly.” 

2. In ancient Greece Xenophon began each 
day’s march with a prayer; Pericles began each 
address with prayer; the Iliad opens with a 
prayer. 

3. David Livingstone found no primitive tribe 
in densest Africa which did not have ceremonials 
which included prayer to their gods. 
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4. Confucius urged his followers to ignore the 
gods, but he himself is the object of prayer by 
millions of his followers. 

5. Buddhism is a religion which, theoretically, 
excludes the idea of prayer; but in every Buddhist 
country the people are marked by their devotion 
to prayer. 

Note that the psalmist wrote: 


O thou who hearest prayer! 
To thee shall all flesh come (Psalm 65:2). 


These words summarize the urge to prayer that 
can be observed in all people who have ever lived 
on the earth. 


II. Prayer in the Bible 


Suggest the fact that throughout the Bible men 
and women are shown at prayer. The individuals 
who are pictured praying, and the varied oc- 
casions when they talk to God, indicate to us the 
universal urge to pray. 

The lives of the Old Testament heroes cannot be 
separated from the custom of the Hebrew people 
to pray to Jehovah. 

Abraham prayed for Lot during an hour of 
crisis. Moses prayed for Israel at the Red Sea. 
Elijah closed and opened the heavens by prayer. 
Elisha prayed when strength was needed beyond 
the human. 

Recall the important place of prayer in the 
Psalms. You may want to point out the fact that 
the prayers in the Psalms included most of the 
subjects which are found in the prayers of people 
in this generation. 

1. There are prayers of adoration and praise: 
“Bless the Lorp, O my soul.” 

2. There are petitions for help in spiritual dis- 
tress, prayers for salvation, prayers for forgive- 
ness and cleansing. 

3. There are prayers for help in temporal need, 
for aid against enemies, and for help in afflictions, 
poverty, and sickness. 

You should point out the fact that the standard 
of prayer in the Bible increases with the passing 
centuries. The prayers of the later Psalms and 
those of the New Testament reveal a much higher 
standard than those of the earlier generations. 





For Your Reading 


Prayer and the Common Life by Georgia 
Harkness, Abingdon Press. $3.00. 

Prayer by G. A. Buttrick, Abingdon Press, 
1942. $3.50. 

Making Prayer Real by L. H. Radcliffe, 
Abingdon Press, 1952. $3.00. 

The Path of Prayer, an anthology compiled 
by O. T. Miller, Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
$2.00. 

A Primer of Prayer by C. M. Laymon, Tid- 
ings, 1949. 50 cents. 














Yet you will want to note that throughout the 
Bible there is no lessening of the feeling of ur- 
gency to pray. There are indications that prayer 
assumed an even larger place in the lives of early 
Christians than during the earlier generations. 

You may want to suggest a passage in Hebrews 
which indicates the strength of the later New 
Testament prayers. “Let us then with confidence 
draw near to the throne of grace, that we may 
receive mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need” (Hebrews 4:16). 


III. Prayer in the life of Jesus 


Help the class understand our natural tendency 
to pray by pointing out how inseparable prayer 
is from the life of Jesus. He who was the example 
of human life at its best gave his followers a 
pattern of life which cannot be understood apart 
from the regular practice of prayer. 

A. The frequency of His prayers.—Note in the 
Gospels the number of places and occasions in 
which Jesus is described as praying: 

1. He prayed when he began his public min- 
istry (Luke 3:21). 

2. He prayed before he selected the twelve 
disciples (Luke 6:12). 

3. He prayed when he was with the multitude 
(John 6:11). 

4. He prayed when the seventy returned from 
their experience of witnessing (Luke 10:17-21). 

5. He prayed when he healed the sick (Mark 
7: 34-35). 

6. He prayed on the Mount of Transfiguration 
(Luke 9:29). 

7. He prayed at Gethsemane (Matthew 26: 
36-44). 

8. He prayed on the Cross (Luke 23:46). 

9. He prayed for strength at the beginning of 
a new day (Mark 1:35). 

It will be helpful if you can show how com- 
pletely natural prayer was in the daily experience 
of Jesus. 

B. His example an encouragement to his fol- 
lowers.—You may want to point out the fact that 
Jesus gave his followers no detailed plan about 
how they should pray. We look in vain for direc- 
tions to tell us how we should conduct our de- 
votional life. It is true that we have the parable 
of the Pharisee and the publican in which certain 
attitudes in prayer are held up for criticism or 
for praise. There are a few other passages in 
which Jesus stresses the right approach to prayer. 
He urges his followers to avoid the attitude of the 
hypocrites who “love to stand and pray in the 
synagogues and at the street corners.” He advises 
his followers not to use “empty phrases as the 
Gentiles do” when they pray. 

For the most part, Jesus made clear the im- 
portance of prayer by his personal example. He 
was a man of prayer. You may want to suggest 
that there are numerous references in the Gospels 
like the one in which we read: “In the morning, 
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a great while before day, he rose and went out 
to a lonely place, and there he prayed” (Mark 
1:35). 

Perhaps you will want to draw the conclusion 
that our greatest single evidence of the power of 
prayer in human life comes from a study of the 
numerous occasions when Jesus went apart and, 
on his knees, sought for renewed strength. 

C. The Lord’s Prayer: a key to prayer.—You 
may want to suggest at this point that Jesus 
gave his followers a prayer of universal appeal 
in the Lord’s Prayer. Though he did not present 
detailed plans for a life devoted to meditation, 
this prayer was given in answer to the questions 
of his disciples about how they should pray. It 
gives us a pattern for our own prayers. 

It will be helpful to note the exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer in Adult Student. Perhaps you will 
want to go through the prayer, phrase by phrase, 
pointing out the place of thanksgiving, praise, con- 
fession, petition, and surrender. But do not fail 
to make clear how the Lord’s Prayer dramatizes 
the universal appeal of prayer to needy mankind. 
To read carefully the prayer of Jesus is to note 
how its content can meet the needs of the old 
and the young, the prosperous and the poor, the 
sick and the healthy. It points clearly to the need 
of all men to talk with their heavenly Father. 


IV. Prayer is natural to man in the twentieth 
century 


Suggest the possibility that some in the group 
will think it is debatable whether prayer is nat- 
ural to man in this generation. Admit that many 
individuals seldom pray. Point out the careless- 
ness of many church members with respect to 
their prayer life. Yet make it clear that, when 
some overwhelming tragedy comes, the impulse 
of people is to pray. 

A current and secular view of the universe has 
looked upon the world as a machine, subject to 
laws which are fixed and absolute. It has tended 
to leave God out of life or to limit his relationship 
to the universe. It envisions God as a prisoner of 
his world and has made prayer seem an unneces- 
sary and futile act. 

Yet we all have observed occasions when doubt- 
ing men turned naturally to prayer. Recall how 
many churches were crowded when the Second 
World War began; how the churches were 
thronged when word was flashed telling of an end 
of hostilities. Help the group recall other occasions 
when people seemed naturally to turn to God in 
hours of desperate need—when severe drought 
threatened crops, or when hurricane or tornado 
thundered across the earth. 

The point we want to make is that prayer is 
natural to man. We may endeavor to live by our 
own strength, but something within urges us to 
cry out into the darkness of the night for that 
help which we feel certain can only come from 
the hand of our heavenly Father. 


V. Though natural to man, prayer must be de- 
veloped 


Make it clear to the group that the riches of 
prayer are seldom given to those who pray only 
occasionally or in hours of desperate need. Sug- 
gest the need of persons for the regular practice 
of prayer. 

You may want to remind the group that there 
are certain elements of faith which are basic for 
those who would further develop their prayer 
life. 

A. Believe that God is at work in the world.— 
No prayer can be satisfying unless the one who 
prays has faith in God’s reality. As was written 
in Hebrews: “Whoever would draw near to God 
must believe that he exists and that he rewards 
those who seek him” (Hebrews 11:6). 

Indicate that such a faith goes beyond the be- 
lief that God is alive. It includes the concept of 
God as willing and able to help men. 

B. Believe that God wills to do good.—lIt is 
obvious that prayer cannot be a vital experience 
if one does not believe that God is a living being 
and that he desires to pour out his blessings upon 
his children. 

Lead up to the conclusion that any individual 
who believes that God has a purpose for mankind 
and that the heavenly Father wills to do good is 
immediately encouraged to cry out to him for 
help. — 

C. Believe that man needs the help of God.— 
Point out the danger of the concept of man as all- 
sufficient. Such an approach robs man of the as- 
surance that he can seek for help from a divine 
source. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. If prayer is natural to human life, why do 
so many people neglect regular prayer? 

2. Is prayer more natural to men than to 
women? To some nationalities more than to 
others? 

3. Is it reasonable to believe in the reality of 
prayer because people of every age and country 
have practiced it? 

4. How can the instinct to pray be directed to 
useful ends? 

5. What are some of the principles which we 
discover by studying the prayers of the Bible? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to summarize the points which 
you have made during the lesson period. Stress 
the fact that prayer is a basic element in human 
life. Relate this universal truth to the needs of 
your class by showing how every individual is so 
constituted that he can engage in prayer. 

Connect this lesson with those which follow 
by indicating that the next few weeks will be 
devoted to a discussion of the ways by which this 
natural tendency to pray can be directed and used 
to enrich the life of every Christian. 
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in Action 


The Group 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS ? 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


“Friend, you have come to this church. Leave 
it not without a prayer. No one entering a house 
ignores him who dwells in it. This is the house 
of God and he is here. 

“Pray then to him who loves you and bids you 
welcome and awaits your greeting. 

“Give thanks to those who in past ages built 
this place to his glory, who, dying that we might 
live, have preserved for us our heritage. 

“Praise God for his gifts of beauty in painting 
and architecture, handcraft, and music. 

“Ask that we who live may build a spiritual 
fabric of the nation in truth, beauty, and good- 
ness; that as we draw near to the One Father, 
to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, we may 
draw nearer to one another in perfect brother- 
hood. 

“The Lord preserve thy going out and thy com- 
ing in.” 

This invitation to prayer was found one day 
in Canterbury Cathedral. It was an appeal to a 
person who had come to the sanctuary and ac- 
knowledged the worth of God in his life. 

After this invitation to prayer has been read, 
members of the group may want to discuss this 
question, What makes a person want to pray? 

Divide the group into small units of five or six 
 #Mr. Clemmons is a staff member, Department ef Christian 


peueetion of Adults, General Board of Education of The Methodist 
urch. 


persons. Some of the groups may want to dis- 
cuss the question, What are some of the situa- 
tions that we face in adult life that prompt us to 
pray? Others may discuss What are the various 
ways of praying that are used by individuals? 

After these have been discussed for about five 
to eight minutes, ask one person in each group to 
report on the insights concerning prayer which 
were gained from his group. 

Recorders may want to write significant ideas 
on the blackboard. With this information before 
them, it would be well to lead the group in think- 
ing more deeply about prayer. 

It is the judgment of Georgia Harkness that 
prayer is “a resolute desire that . . . goodness 
may as God’s gift become part of our lives.” 
It is not a matter of explaining our desires to God 
in an effort to get him to sanction them. Rather, 
“it is turning the soul toward God with the desire 
that these and all other experiences may be en- 
joyed and engaged in by us as God would have 
them.” * How would we change our prayers if we 
judged them by this standard? 

As Christians we usually finish our prayers 
with the statement, “In the name of Christ we 
pray.” What does this phrase mean? 

Allow the group to examine the Lord’s Prayer 
as an example of prayer in the spirit of Christ. 
When he prayed, what did Jesus assume about 
God? about the relationship of God to the world? 
about the petitions we make in prayer? about the 
relationship of man to God? about the spiritual 
nature of man? about the gratitude we express? 

Close this discussion by having silent prayer 
“in the spirit of Christ.” See the list on page 34 
for suggestions for additional reading. 


3From Prayer and the Common Life, by Georgia Harkness. 
Abingdon Press, 1943 


April 10: Prayer in a World of Science 


pa—-The Leader 


in Aetion 








By G. ERNEST THOMAS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “Tire Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this lesson we are considering one of the 
most difficult problems which faces the person 
who seeks to lead others into a deeper under- 
standing of prayer. You will need to be aware of 
the doubts which many people have about prayer, 
especially those which stem from the conflict 
which they assume exists between religious truth 
and scientific law. 
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Our purpose is to show that prayer is in keep- 
ing with the laws of science and, further, that 
prayer has even greater possibilities of power for 
the individual who understands how God is re- 
lated to the laws which govern the universe. 

Read the lesson in Adult Student. You may 
want to study several passages from the Bible 
which lay the foundation for our concept of God 
as the creator and sustainer of the universe. 
Psalms 19 and Psalms 139 will prove helpful. 

You will find chapter 6 in Buttrick’s Prayer 
(see list on page 34) another excellent help. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Prayer and natural law 
II. Within the laws of the universe 
A. Prayer changes events 
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Jerome UVrown 


“If there are tensions in a home, they can often be dispelled by one who prays.” 


B. Prayer changes personality 
III. The requirements of effective prayer 


To BEcIn 


It will be helpful to begin this lesson an describ- 
ing a picture which Norman Rockwell painted. 
An elderly woman is about to begin a meager 
meal in a public cafeteria. She has bowed her 
head and is saying grace. A group of people are 
watching her closely. The expressions on their 
faces reveal their varied reactions. 

Some of the group are skeptical. They feel that 
the old woman is out of harmony with the uni- 
verse as they understand it. They believe that 
prayer has no valid relationship to their lives. A 
mingling of scorn and pity are on their faces as 
they contemplate the idea of a person pausing to 
say a prayer of thanks. 

Others in the group recognize that something 
important is happening. They may be remember- 
ing when they too prayed and found strength in 
the act. They are aware of no conflict between the 
idea of prayer and life as they live it day by day. 
Their emotion is one of regret because they have 
lost something which brings peace to the face of 
that woman. 

Help the group see that this cover picture de- 
scribes the problem we are facing. We want to 
investigate the idea that prayer is not a denial of 
the laws of nature but that its power is increased 


. when we understand the relationship of God to 


the rules which govern the universe. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Prayer and natural law 


You may want to point out the fact that many 
Christians feel that prayer is not real unless it 
results in what they regard as miracles. They 
assume that prayer is a method by which faithful 


people can bend the laws of the universe to suit 
their purposes and desires. 

It is well to remind ourselves that the great 
mystics of the centuries found the deepest expe- 
riences of prayer in thanking God for all his 
blessings and in praising him for his goodness. 
To them this seemed more important than asking 
for changes in the world. They were persuaded 
that the blessings of God as revealed in the work- 
ing of natural law were sufficient to keep them 
thanking him until the end of time. 

We need to remember, however, that some of 
the laws of the universe are beyond our human 
understanding and that prayer makes divine 
power accessible to us beyond that which we can 
comprehend. 

Suppose a pebble and a seed were to be planted 
side by side in a garden. The seed sprouts and 
grows while the pebble remains unchanged, ac- 
cording to laws of the universe. The pebble might 
notice the seed sprouting and cry, “A miracle!” 
But the pebble simply did not possess knowledge 
of certain laws of life. 

In a similar manner we humans are tempted to 
limit prayer to that which we can understand and 
explain, forgetting that there are laws which are 
outside the area of our limited knowledge. 

Help the group understand that prayer is sub- 
ject to the laws of the universe and also that there 
are laws which are beyond our present fund of 
information. What we call natural law may have 
within it vast treasures of personal power which 
we have never tapped because we have not been 
able to explain how it works. 

It may be helpful to relate an incident from 
A. J. Cronin’s experience as a doctor in a coal 
mining village in South Wales. One day the 
whistle blew loud and long, announcing a cave-in 
at the mine. Fourteen men were entombed. For 
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several days the rescue crews tunnelled toward 
the spot where the men were. As they approached 
the spot, they faintly heard the entombed miners 
singing: 


O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home! } 


At last the men were free and were lifted to the 
surface. As they were taken into the arms of 
their loved ones, and as they started home, they 
and their families joined together to sing: “O 
God, our help in ages past.” 

Note that the prayers of the miners did not 
enable them to escape from the functioning of 
natural law when the ceiling caved in. But prayer 
did give them confidence in a heavenly Father 


whose loving care has surrounded man in every. 


age and has provided strength and courage for 
every hour of need. The answer to the prayer was 
within the explanation of natural law, but who 
would say that such courage could be achieved 
by human striving? Such experiences call for a 
prayer of thanks to the God who has provided 
for every human need. 

You may want to remind the group of the 
dangers involved in the idea that man can use 
prayer to satisfy every human whim. We would 
bring discord into the universe if our prayers 
were all answered! 

It may be helpful to draw the conclusion that 
prayer has no limits when we understand that it 
functions in keeping with natural law. The law 
is God’s law, and we realize that our prayers help 
us understand and follow the principles which 
God is using to guide his universe. 


II. Within the laws of the universe 


A. Prayer changes events—You will perhaps 
wish to note that the Bible does not deal in detail 
with the problem of natural law in its references 
to prayer. It does express absolute confidence in 
the power of God, in his love, and in his willing- 
ness to help those who seek him. 

Prayer is the way by which we link our own 
need with the willingness of God to change events. 
Habakkuk gave expression to this idea. He looked 
to God with faith that he is able and willing to 
save his people. 

At this point we need to stress that the changes 
which God brings are not at the expense of 
natural law. We encounter difficulty as we in- 
terpret our expectancy of answered prayer in 
those areas where basic laws are involved. 

Lyman Beecher, a famous early American 
preacher, was embarrassed on one occasion by his 
failure to take that fact into consideration. He 
claimed that the burning of a certain church was 
an act of divine judgment upon a minister and 


1Isaac Watts, The Methodist Hymnal, 533. 
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people who did not believe as he did. But the next 
week Beecher’s church burned to the ground. 

The forces of nature are in God’s hands to do as 
he wishes, but that does not mean that he will 
lightly discard the fundamental rules of life. 

We should note that God does change events 
by working through inspired men. When Peter 
was facing persecution he cried out: “We must 
obey God rather than men” (Acts 5:29). 

You may want to suggest occasions in history 
when events were changed because God worked 
through the lives of men who refused to conform 
to the standards of the world around them: 

1. Jesus refused worldly matters during the 
hours of temptation. 

2. Polycarp refused to save his life by renounc- 
ing his Christ. 

3. Martin Luther refused to recant his faith at 
Worms. 

4. John Wesley refused to accommodate his 
message to the pressures of the established 
church. 

God changes events in every age through the 
labors of men and women who listen to his call 
and who respond to it with their lives. 

It will be helpful to suggest that God brings 
about changes in homes, in communities, and in 
nations in a similar way. If there are tensions in a 
home, they can often be dispelled by one who 
prays for help and who is then used of God to 
radiate a new spirit of harmony and understand- 
ing in the family circle. God directly answers the 
prayer through the life of the one who becomes 
an open channel to receive his power. 

In a certain city in New York state the citizens 
were troubled by a series of vicious and destruc- 
tive crimes which were traced to juveniles. The 
mayor asked every minister to offer prayers on a 
certain Sunday for the welfare of their city. God 
answered the prayers, and the city was changed 
—but it was by the men and women whom God 
was able to use. They formed a citizens’ commit- 
tee, adopted a big-brother plan to help youth who 
were in trouble, and provided recreational cen- 
ters. The city was changed by prayer as God 
worked through dedicated men and women. 

The entire history of the African continent was 
changed when, after thousands of English people 
had prayed that Africa might be won for Christ, 
God was able to use David Livingstone to answer 
their prayers. 

Events are changed by prayer. Often we cannot 
understand the process which God uses to govern 
his universe, but we are aware that he redirects 
the energies of his world through dedicated men 
and women. 

B. Prayer changes personality.—We are able to 
note the changes wrought by prayer in human 
personality more clearly than in any other area 
of life. A verse in the Letter to the Ephesians is a 
key to what happens: “Now to him who by the 
power at work within us is able to do far more 
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abundantly than all that we ask or think”... 
(Ephesians 3:20). 

Note the suggestion of limitless power in God 
which the Apostle declares is available through 
prayer. Yet we should note also that these changes 
occur in the lives of men and women today. 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 


These lines from Tennyson are used frequently 
to prove that miracles are available through 
prayer. But the point of the poem is that the 
author is asking for prayers to be made for him. 
The miracles which are to be “wrought by prayer” 
are in his personal life and to meet his personal 
needs. 

There is no limit to what can happen to per- 
sonality through the instrument of prayer. Be- 
yond the explanation of natural law there are 
areas of life which respond to the power which 
comes from a divine source. 

You may find it helpful to cite the experiences 
of Henry M. Stanley, the newspaper man who 
went to Africa in search of David Livingstone. 
He wrote: “On all my expeditions prayer made 
me stronger, morally and mentally, than any of 
my non-praying companions. It did not blind my 
eyes, or dull my mind, or close my ears; but, on 
the contrary, it gave me confidence. It did more; 
it gave me joy and pride in my work, .. .” 

It should be pointed out that prayer serves not 
only to provide strength for daily living, but it 
helps strengthen character. As far back as the 
second century Clement of Alexandria wrote: 
“The aim of prayer is to attain the habit of good- 
ness, so as no longer merely to have the things 
which are good, but rather to be good.” 

Prayer changes personality. Prayer enables us 
to see ourselves as we are and inspires us with 
God’s power to be better than we have been. 

In this connection a letter which General Gor- 
don wrote to his sister may be helpful: “I can say 
for my part,” wrote Gordon, “that backbiting and 
envy were my delight, and even now often lead 
me astray, but by dint of perseverence in prayer, 
God has given me the mastery to a great degree.” 

It is important to clarify the point that prayer 
changes personality without doing violence to the 
laws of nature which God has created. Yet the 
changes which occur are revolutionary and trans- 
forming. 


III. The requirements of effective prayer 


You will need to point out that there are cer- 
tain conditions which must be met if prayer is 
to be a vital experience in the life of the individ- 
ual. As the First Letter of John says: “For this 
is the love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments. And his commandments are not burden- 
some.” (1 John 5:3) 

Before any of us can really pray, we must 





recognize God as a living heavenly Father, whose 
ways we have partially understood through what 
we refer to as natural law. 

You may want to suggest Psalms 139:1-12 as 
an introduction to a period of personal prayer. 
The passage helps us recognize the creating and 
ever-present power of God. This prepares our 
minds and hearts for prayer. 

Remind the group that vital prayer requires a 
persistent spirit. We do not learn to pray by wait- 
ing for an hour of desperate need before calling 
upon God. If we never used our legs, we’d forget 
how to walk. In a similar way, if we would learn 
how to pray with power, we must set aside a 
definite time every day when we meet our heaven- 
ly Father through prayer. 

One should not become discouraged if secular 
thoughts come crowding in when we are trying 
to pray. The greatest of the saints were troubled 
by the difficulty of holding the mind in check, by 
a feeling of emptiness, and by a lack of immediate 
results from prayer. 

It is important to suggest that the treasures of 
prayer are often lost because those who pray are 
unwilling to surrender their lives to God. They 
ask for what they want, but they still reserve for 
themselves the right to live according to their 
own desires. 

God’s universal and natural laws have within 
them the possibility of a full and abundant life for 
every person. If we live in a way which is out of 
keeping with God’s plan for mankind, he cannot 
help us. Unless surrender is made central in every 
act of devotion, it is impossible for God to fulfill 
his purpose for our lives. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSIONS 


1. If God is working through natural law, why 
do we need to pray? 

2. Is it a common danger to regard prayer as a 
magic force to get what we want from God? 

3. Discuss some of the events in history which 
were changed by prayer. 

4. Can you give examples of changes which 
came in your own life, or in the lives of those you 
know, through prayer? 

5. Are we willing to meet the requirements of 
effective prayer in our personal lives? If not, 
why? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to summarize the main points. 
Stress the important fact that God works through 
the laws of nature, but that our finite minds have 
not yet understood the possibilities for mankind 
which are inherent in those laws. 

As a concluding word, it is your privilege to 
lift up the values of regular prayer. Tell how 
prayer transforms the lives of those who seek 
God’s presence. You may want to stress again 
the steps which must be followed if the power of 
prayer is to be received by those who look ex- 
pectantly to God for help. 
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in Action 


p—The Group 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


What -is the place of prayer in a world of 
scientific law? This is the question for discussion 
in this lesson. To do a good job, members of the 
class must be acquainted with the ideas in the 
exposition of this lesson by Burkhart in Adult 
Student. Ask them to read it in advance. 

Ask about three persons or three committees 
to give summaries of the ideas within this lesson. 
If this practice is not feasible, let members of the 
group read it in small groups, looking for answers 
to questions like these: 

1. In a world of scientific law, is there any point 
in praying? 

2. Does prayer overcome natural law? 

3. What is the true nature of prayer? 

4. What is the place of petitionary power in a 
world of science? 

5. What does prayer do to us? 

Later the answers to these questions can be 
used as a basis for the discussion. 

It would be well to have persons who teach 


science or who work in the scientific world be 
prepared to state the meaning of natural law to 
the group. How mechanical is it? How predeter- 
mined? 

As a thought stimulator, you may want to 
quote the statement of George Buttrick: “The 
cosmos is not a realm of necessity; it is a realm 
of free spirit.” 2 

How much law and how much freedom is in 
the universe? Is there enough freedom that prayer 
may have a part in the creative process? 

After the group hears the reports on the nature 
and place of prayer in the scientific universe, 
members may want to explore further the ques- 
tion, Is prayer listening and communion or peti- 
tion? Perhaps members of the group would want 
to comment on the observation of Buttrick, 
“Perchance the praying man’s account of life is 
from within the living spontaneity itself, where 
the will of man blends with the creative will of 
God!” 2 Does this suggestion give us a clue to the 
relationship of these two forms of prayer? 

In conclusion, some members may want to re- 
late the way prayer has changed them—their 
hopes, their attitudes, their habits. 

Helpful additional reading would be pages 70- 
95 in Buttrick’s Prayer. (See also page 34.) 


2From Prayer, by George Buttrick; Abingdon Press, 1942. 
3 Ibid, page 88. 


April 17: Prayer and Life’s Frustrations 


me———-The Leader 


in Action 








By G. ERNEST THOMAS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The first step in preparing for this session is 
to read the material for April 17 in Adult Stu- 
dent. 

Before you begin your formal study you should 
recognize that this lesson deals with a problem 
which confronts almost every member of the 
group. Few people avoid the disappointments and 
frustrations of daily living. Consider every mem- 
ber of your group individually. Recall their per- 
sonal problems and the burdens which they are 
facing. Your preparation will be shaped by the 
recollection of their specific needs. 

You will find it helpful to read chapter 8 of 
Buttrick’s Prayer, and chapter 9 in Laymon’s 
A Primer of Prayer. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Christianity does not promise freedom from 
defeat and suffering 
II. Life would lose its meaning if defeat, sick- 
ness, death were abolished 
A. God would have to dictate 
B. Human freedom would be destroyed 
C. Happiness has meaning only when related 
to suffering 
III. The relation of prayer to our frustrations 
A. When prayer is limited to moments of 
tragedy 
B. Prayer keeps God in proper focus 
C. The petition denied, but the substance of 
the prayer granted 
D. Prayer and the total plan of God 
IV. Steps in prayer during hours of disappoint- 
ment 
A. Meditate upon the power and love of God 
B. Let prayer express your central desire 
C. Spiritual values of first consideration 
D. Live by the spirit of your prayer 


To BEGIN 


You may want to begin this session by remind- 
ing the group that prayer is often associated with 
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moments of hardship or suffering. It is therefore 
important for us to consider the biblical and 
Christian point of view about this matter. 

Read Ephesians 6:10-18 as an introduction to 
your presentation. It is a passage which sum- 
marizes what you want to impart to the group 
concerning the availability of the power of God 
to satisfy human needs. 


How To PROcEED 


I. Christianity does not promise freedom from 
suffering or defeat 


Remind the group of the suffering which Jesus 
endured. When we read the Gospels, we become 
aware of the load of defeat and frustration which 
confronted him, though he was close to God and 
served his Father with a devotion which was 
never equalled by any other man, Jesus was sub- 
ject to the same disappointments and defeats 
which bother all of us. In his relationship with the 
common people he faced an hour when they were 
no longer willing to listen to his words. Some of 
his disciples proved selfish and unfaithful. The 
ruling authorities inflicted severe torture and 
indignity upon his body. It is important to re- 
member that the holy life of Jesus was not a 
protection against the wounds inflicted by defeat 
and suffering. 

It should be clear, too, that Jesus promised his 
followers that they would face suffering. He never 
indicated that life would be easy because a person 
was faithful to God. Jesus said: “If any man 
would come after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me” (Mark 8:34). 
He declared that his followers were blessed 
“when men revile you and persecute you and 
utter all kinds of evil against you falsely on my 
account” (Matthew 5:11). 

The early Christians caught the spirit of Jesus; 
they never assumed that their lot would be easy. 
The apostle Paul declared that he would “boast 
of my weaknesses.” He did not anticipate that 
prayer would contribute to a life of ease and 
luxury. 

Whatever the results of prayer are, we look in 
vain in the New Testament for the assurance that 
prayer is the key to a life which has no tension, 
no suffering, and no defeat. 


II. Life would lose its meaning if defeat, sickness, 
and death were abolished 


You may want to point out the fact that God 
would have to be a dictator if defeat were re- 
moved from life. He would be forced to ‘control 
every act of every person at every moment. In 
such a world human beings would be unaware of 
either joy or sorrow, victory or defeat. The plan 
would be entirely God’s, and man would have no 
interest or concern with what had occurred in the 
past or what might occur in the future. 

Human freedom would not exist in a world 
where evil choices failed to bring suffering and 








defeat. Human beings would be like puppets ma- 
nipulated on strings by unseen hands. We recog- 
nize that the price of freedom of choice is 
tremendous both for us and for those who will be 
influenced by the decisions we make. However, 
most of us rejoice that we can claim our freedom. 

It will be helpful, also, to remind the group 
that happiness would be abolished if there were 
no defeat or suffering, because happiness has 
meaning only by contrast with other conditions. 
A man whose family had lived through a severe 
hurricane was interviewed the following morning 
by a newspaper reporter. “Isn’t this a wonderful 
day!” the man czclaimed. Then he added: “I 
guess I wouldn’t have noticed how beautiful the 
day is if we hadn’t been through the storm.” 
Happiness is dependent upon the contrasting ex- 
periences of defeat and sorrow. 

You may recall the experience of Thomas Car- 
lyle. He had entrusted his manuscript about the 
French Revolution to his friend Mill who acci- 
dently burned it. When word came to Carlyle 
that his work of six years had been wiped out, he 
wrote in his diary: “Oh, that I had faith! Oh, that 
I had! At all events I feel as if my invisible school- 
master had torn my copy book, when I showed it, 
and said, ‘No, boy. Thou must write it better!’ 
What can I, sorrowing, do but obey, and think 
it best?” Carlyle was able to conclude in later 
years that his second writing of the book con- 
tributed to make it one of the world’s greatest 
works of history. The joy of that achievement 
was increased by the defeat and frustrations of 
the earlier tragedy. 

You will want to point out similar experiences 
in your own life, or in the lives of those about 
you. Suffering is one of the keys to what often 
becomes a source of lasting satisfaction and joy. 


III. The relation of prayer to our frustrations 


A. You will want to make it clear that prayer 
is limited if it is reserved for moments of tragedy. 
The power of prayer is sought after and received 
during hours of crisis, but it loses much of its 
strength if it is relegated to such situations. Re- 
mind the group that worship and praise ought to 
have the central place in our prayers. It should 
be apparent to every student that although we 
seek divine help when we are in trouble, these 
petitions form only one part of the prayer life of 
the individual Christian. To make this central is 
to lose much of the power which has transformed 
the lives of praying people in every generation. 

B. It is important to show how prayer helps 
keep God in proper focus during moments of 
frustration and defeat. Many individuals try to 
solve their own problems when disaster strikes. 
But prayer helps the bewildered person to recall 
that this is God’s world and that he loves his 
children. The psalmist reminded us of this impor- 
tant fact when he wrote: 
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“Life would lose its meaning if defeat, sickness, and 
death were abolished.” 


Why are you cast down, O my soul, 
and why are you disquieted within me? 
Hope in God; for I shall again praise him, 
my help and my God. (Psalms 42:11) 


C. It will be helpful to recall that God some- 
times denies the exact petition which we make to 
him but grants the substance of our request. 
Robert L. Stevenson prayed that he might be 
healed of tuberculosis. The prayer was not 
granted, but his illness took Stevenson to tropical 
lands where he became an author of greater re- 
noun than, in all probability, he would have been 
had he remained in good health in England. 

The story of Augustine and his saintly mother 
provides an illustration. You may recall that 
Monica prayed all night in a seaside chapel on the 
North African coast that God would keep her son 
from going to Italy, beause she felt certain that 
Italy would defeat the purposes which she had 
dreamed for his future. But the prayer was not 
granted. Augustine sailed for Italy even while his 
mother was on her knees praying for him to re- 
main. Yet Monica’s prayer was answered when, in 
Italy, Augustine was converted to Christianity by 
Ambrose and became a leader in the Christian 
movement. The form of her petition was not al- 
lowed, but the substance of her prayer was 
granted. . 

D. It is well to remember, also, that prayer 
helps us see our defeats and frustrations in rela- 
tion to the total plan of God. When we pray, we 
come to know the continuing and sustaining power 
of our heavenly Father. Our efforts may have 
collapsed and fallen, but we see that God is at 
work in the world. 

You may want to tell how the church doors of 
England were closed, one after another, to John 
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Wesley. It was a period of frustration and defeat. 
In that hour Wesley decided to preach out of 
doors because there was no other place where he 
was allowed to proclaim the gospel. The idea of 
open-air preaching was revolting to him. Yet God 
led him through his prayers to a fuller life of 
service. Later it became obvious that God’s will 
was being done as the Methodist movement went 
out of the churches to serve people in the fields 
and villages of England. 

It will be helpful if you will conclude this sec- 
tion by reminding the group that prayer does not 
remove all defeat and frustration from life, but it 
does open new doors by which God’s greater 
values are made available for all those who pray. 


IV. Steps in prayer during hours of disappoint- 
ment and defeat 


A. Meditate upon the power and love of God.— 
There is strength for daily living for all those 
who, in hours of defeat, take time to remember 
the power of God. It may be that we will count 
the blessings which have come to our personal 
lives or remember the providential care which 
has brought us to this particular hour in the 
world’s history. Psalms 103 and Matthew 6 are 
excellent devotional aids for use in this connec- 
tion. 

It is important for every praying person to 
think often about the adequacy of God to meet 
the needs of his world. To discover the endless 
providence of the Father is to lay hold of a power 
which will overcome any hardship in my hour 
of disappointment. 

B. Let prayer express your central desire.— 
To pray with a divided mind is to become con- 
fused. Very often we are not certain that we 
want our prayers to be answered. 

It will be helpful to the group if you will give 
several illustrations to show how even con- 
secrated men and women can yield to this weak- 
ness. 

1. We pray that an individual may recover his 
health, but in the back of our minds we have a 
thought that the illness may be a blessing to him. 

2. We pray for our own health, but we retain 
the desire for sympathy and attention which our 
illness has brought us. 

3. We pray for peace in the world, but we do 
not want to suffer the economic hardships which 
will follow a reduction of armaments and military 
personnel. 

4. We pray that our country will be a Christian 
country, but we are hesitant to keep the laws and 
disciplines without which there cannot be a Chris- 
tian nation. 

Whenever we make our petitions in hours of 
hardship, we should carefully examine our mo- 
tives to discover whether our prayers and our 
wishes are one. 

C. Spiritual values of first consideration — 
You will want to help the group understand that 
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the prayers which result in spiritual victory are 
far more important than the prayers which seek 
to bring physical health or material prosperity. 

When we pray for healing of the body, we 
should constantly remind ourselves that God’s 
greatest gift is an eternal spirit in which the 
presence of God can reside with living power. If 
we pray for God’s blessing upon the leaders of 
our government, we should recall that the answer 
comes when men are stalwart to do God’s will 
and to carry on his work. 

D. Live by the spirit of your prayer.—It will 
be helpful if we can lead the group to understand 
that the one who prays must live in the expect- 
ancy that God will respond to his petition. It is 
impossible for God to give rest to a tired body if 
the one who has prayed for rest insists upon rak- 
ing up all the resentments and disappointments 
which the day has brought. It is difficult for God 
to answer a prayer for physical health if the one 
who prays is careless of divine laws, or if he fills 
his body and mind with the poison of hatred. It is 
difficult for God to answer a prayer for world 
peace if those who pray are absorbed with ideas 
of national or racial superiority. 

Prayer gives help in times of defeat and frustra- 
tion. The power of God awaits receptive minds 
and hearts. It comes to those who truly seek him. 


One thing have I asked of the Lorn, 
that will I seek after; 

that I may dwell in the house of the Lorp 
all the days of my life. (Psalms 27:4) 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How does suffering contribute to our knowl- 
edge of God? 

2. Can you give examples of ways by which 
happiness has resulted from hardships or disap- 
pointment? 

3. What are some of the dangers involved if 
we reserve prayer for times of tragedy? 

4. Have you observed incidents in which the 
form of the prayer was denied, but its substance 
was forthcoming? 

5. Is it a common danger to pray for one thing 
but to really want something else? 

6. What are the rewards which come when we 
look for spiritual rather than material results 
from our prayers? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to summarize the material which 
you have presented during this session. Point up 
the following conclusions which have been evi- 
dent thoughout the study: (1) Christians ought 
to pray regularly, not merely during hours of de- 
feat or suffering. (2) Defeat may serve as well as 
victory to bring joy to our daily lives. (3) Our 
prayers may not be answered exactly as we de- 
sire, but God gives strength through prayer, suf- 
ficient to make every life triumphant. 


ra———The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Select four persons who will work with small 
groups during this lesson. They need to meet 
together and work out the group procedures. 

If you were asked to visit a member of the 
group who was sick and in the hospital, when 
would you pray with him— 

If he was in severe pain and expressed great 
discomfort? 

If he began to talk about religion? 

If the attendant was giving him medicine? 

If he talked about the church and the group? 

If he says that others are praying? 

If he feels embarrassed about your presence? 

Ask a small group of persons to discuss these 
questions and work out a report to the whole 
class. Give them about ten minutes. 

Ask a second group to discuss this question: 
If you visited a member in the hospital, what 
would you pray about— 

When the patient is worried? 

When the person feels alone, forsaken? 

When a friend is suffering intensely? 

When a person is facing death? 

What should be the purpose of prayer when a 
person faces sickness, sorrow, and tragedy? 

Ask a third small group to discuss Burkhart’s 
analysis of the spiritual resources that prayer 
opens to a person in distress, e.g., love, faith, ac- 
ceptance (see Adult Student). 

If there is someone in the group who has passed 
through sorrow or hardship and recovered his 
faith, ask this person to demonstrate through a 
psychodrama the way that he revitalized his 
faith. If no one cares to do this, read over the ex- 
amples cited by Burkhart and portray one of 
them before the group. In a psychodrama a per- 
son acts out his own inner attitudes—his fears, 
frustrations, and hopes. 

In a meeting recently, a Negro mother demon- 
strated her loss of faith when her son was killed 
in World War II and the way she recovered it 
through the singing of the spirituals. It was a 
deeply moving religious experience for all of us 
who were present. 

Ask a fourth group to read and discuss the 
prayers in the Bible readings. (See Adult Stu- 
dent.) Ask them to share with the whole class the 
biblical prayers they would read to a person to 
give him reassurance. Why would they choose 
this passage? 

During the class session let each group report 
upon its findings. Some of these you may want 
to discuss. The last group could close in the spirit 
of prayer and worship. 
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April 24: Prayer and the Exaltation of Desire 
(World Service Sunday ) 


ma——The Leader in Action 








By G. ERNEST THOMAS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The purpose of this lesson is to increase our 
understanding of what life ought to be for a fol- 
lower of Christ and to study how prayer con- 
tributes to that goal. You will strive to make the 
group aware that our horizons are lifted and our 
sense of obligation is increased when we are 
Christians. It will become clear that an individual 
cannot truly pray without discovering that his 
motives are purified and his sense of purpose 
deepened. 

You will want to read three passages from the 
Bible which will set the standard for your presen- 
tation: Isaiah 55; Matthew 6:19-34; and 1 Corin- 
thians 13. : | 

Study the material as presented in Adult Stu- 
dent. 

It will be helpful to read chapter 10 in But- 
trick’s Prayer, and chapter 3 in Laymon’s A 
Primer of Prayer. 

As you prepare this lesson, you will become 
aware that your own witness is important. The 
group may not be able to tell whether prayer and 
the Christian life have purified your motives and 
exalted your desires, but you yourself will know. 
The testimony from your own experience will 
contribute a great deal to the presentation which 
you make. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
A. The pull of the instincts 
B. Current attitudes toward instincts 
II. Prayer raises the standard of desire 
A. Prayer redirects motives 
B. Prayer sets life on an upward course 
C. Prayer gives power for daily living 
III. Every Christian can share the experience 
A. By personal meditation and prayer 
B. By utilizing opportunities for worship and 
study 
C. By putting life at God’s disposal 


To BEGIN 
I. Introduction 
It will be helpful to begin this session by re- 


minding the group that we all are driven by our 
motives. Our goals tend to shape our conduct. 
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Indicate that the purpose of this lesson is to dis- 
cover how the Christian faith and the regular 
practice of prayer serve to purify our desires and 
to lift the standard of what we want. Here we are 
dealing with an area of life which is important 
because much of the unhappiness in the world 
results from a consciousness of failure to be the 
kind of person we know we should be. 

You may want to remind the group that, dur- 
ing this century, there has been wide emphasis 
upon instincts as the source of human motives. 
Psychologists differ about the number and nature 
of these fundamental human drives. William E. 
Hocking stands midway between the extremists 
when he declares that all of us have the instinct 
to fight for what we want, the instinct to love, 
the instinct to be popular, and the instinct to 
know God. However we list or describe these 
basic drives, all of us are influenced by them 
every day of our lives. 

There are three contemporary attitudes toward 
these hereditary urges: 

1. The materialist believes that people are con- 
tented only when their instincts are satisfied. He 
declares that our greatest happiness results from 
the possession of physical and material welfare. 

2. The psychologist has taught that we have 
fewer tensions if we give expression to our in- 
stinctive drives. Some psychologists counsel man 
to yield to the driving force of heredity, and thus 
avoid the neuroses which they are persuaded re- 
sult from repression. Other psychologists, recog- 
nizing the danger of such a point of view, have 
talked of sublimination as the way to handle the 
instincts; that is, getting rid of the drive by sub- 
stituting some other value or wish. 

3. The Christian point of view is that the in- 
stincts should be regarded as a part of God’s gift 
to his children and surrendered to his will. Christ 
called for his followers to “seek first the kingdom 
of God.” It has always been the Christian view- 
point that human desires which are centered upon 
doing God’s will enable the individual to avoid 
the paralyzing power of the instinctive drives. 

There are those in every group who will ask 
how our motives and our drives can be redirected. 
It is here that prayer takes its place as an es- 
sential element in a Christian’s life. 


II. Prayer raises the standard of desire 


A. Prayer redirects motives——When a person 
prayerfully thinks about God, about the goodness 
of God in supplying his physical needs, about the 
suffering in the world which he himself can help 
to alleviate, then he is able to push aside the sel- 
fish motives in his life. Prayer takes the human 
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instinct which craves for social approval, and re- 
directs it so that the individual finds satisfaction 
in helping others rather than in striving for their 
approval. Prayer takes the instinct to fight and 
adds a new element in the Christian concept of 
love. The aggressive instinct is not removed, but 
it is given a new direction. 

You may want to remind the group of a scene 
which occurs in the novel entitled The Star- 
Gazer. It tells of an occasion in the life of Galileo 
when he went to visit the tomb of Anthony. It 
was said that prayers were miraculously an- 
swered at that spot. Galileo resolved to ask for 
money to meet his needs, health for his children, 
and old age for his mother. But as he approached 
the tomb, and began to formulate his prayer, he 
was unable to ask for money or for health. He 
found himself saying, “I beg you, St. Anthony, to 
plead with Jesus Christ for me that he should en- 
lighten my mind and let me invent something 
very great to further human knowledge.” His 
prayer lifted his motives from a longing for se- 
curity to something infinitely higher, to the level 
of service to God and to his fellow men. 

Prayer serves this purpose whenever Chris- 
tians take time to talk with God. Our selfish 
thoughts are redirected toward the plans of our 
heavenly Father. 

B. Prayer sets life on an upward course.— 
Whenever a person prays, his thoughts and his ac- 
tions are inevitably placed upon a higher level. 
Ideas and ideals are appropriated which, without 
prayer, are put aside as outmoded. 

Furthermore, prayer makes us less suscepti- 
ble to the pressures of the world. Advertising has 
been developed in our day into a subtle but power- 
ful science. It is of vital importance for a Chris- 
tian to distinguish between the true and the 
false. It is easy to be caught’in a web whose 
strands are made up of what we shall drink, 
what we shall smoke, what we shall use for make- 
up, or what kind of a car we shall drive. 

The praying individual avoids much of the 
pressure of propaganda because his interests are 
on a higher level, his values of a different kind. 

It may be helpful to illustrate how this process 
works. Imagine a young man who begins to keep 
company with a young lady. He recognizes im- 
mediately that her ideals are much higher than 
his. As their friendship deepens, he begins to 
shape his actions to those of the one he admires. 
He avoids certain places where he formerly 
sought his recreation, and he changes those prac- 
tices which he feels are out of keeping with the 
ideals of his new friend. At last he discovers that 
he finds greater pleasure in his new life than he 
did in his former habits. 

Prayer functions in a similar manner. It marks 
the beginning of a higher friendship. The seeker 
begins to see life in a different light. Events have 
a different meaning. As he fellowships with the 
living Christ, he comes to want what Christ re- 
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Prayer accomplished much in the life of Francis of 
Assisi. (Statue by Zocchi, in Cairo, Egypt.) 


vealed as the nobler way of life. His greatest 
satisfactions have their source in the realization 
that he is doing the will of his heavenly Friend. 

You may want to recall for the group the in- 
cident which was reported in the tenth chapter of 
Acts. A messenger came to Peter from Cornelius 
asking the Apostle to go to the centurion’s home. 
Peter interpreted the experience as God’s sum- 
mons for him to take the message of Christ to the 
Gentiles. This advance in tolerance and concern 
for others was possible because of Peter’s expe- 
rience with prayer. Talking to God had lifted his 
ideals and purposes to a higher level. 

Call attention to a method of prayer advocated 
by Frank Laubach (Adult Student): “. ..acon- 
versation with God. You read the Scriptures, and 
in that way God talks to you. Then you talk to 
him, and in putting into words what you believe 
God’s will is for your life you come to know what 
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is right and find the willingness to do that which 
is right. You clarify your own desires and your 
own feelings.” 

C. Prayer gives power for daily living. When 
one’s desires are purified through the regular 
practice of prayer, there is a power from God 
which always enters the life of the seeker. It is a 
recognized principle of psychology that a victim 
of mental conflict can be helped if he will reorient 
his life around a new center which has power 
to give meaning to his daily activities. 

That is what prayer does in the life of any in- 
dividual who truly prays. A Christian’s conflicts 
may be severe as he struggles with evil, but prayer 
gives him a new center for his life. The person of 
Christ and his teachings become a central fact 
around which he builds his interests. In the 
process of adjustment a wondrous power is in- 
ace, which enables him to live triumphant- 
y. 

George A. Buttrick paints a dramatic picture 
of what prayer accomplished in the life of Francis 
of Assisi. When Francis surrendered his life to 
God and began to seek strength through prayer, 
“he had power over a church imprisoned in its 
own learning and officialdom. He had power over 
a quarreling bishop and mayor and reconciled 
them. He had power even over the Saracen com- 
mander. He brought a new springtime to the 
world.” 

Human motives are purified and human de- 
sires are exalted whenever the habit of prayer 
leads men and women to a discovery of the 
higher purposes and goals which the heavenly 
Father revealed to mankind in Jesus Christ. 


III. Every Christian can share the experience 


A. By personal meditation and prayer.—The 
spiritual treasures which are available to man- 
kind through prayer are not limited to a special 





This Series Continued 


The course, “Teach Us to Pray,” will be 
continued throughout the month of May. The 
lesson topics will be: 


May 1: The Community of Prayer 

May 8: When We Join in Prayer 

May 15: The Unlimited Resources of Prayer 
May 22: Growing in the Life of Prayer 
May 29: A Plan of Prayer 


The materials in Adult Student and ApuLT 
TEACHER are being prepared by the same 
writers as for this month. 

The magazine section of ApuLT TEACHER 
will carry an article, “Family Worship in 
Modern Life,” by Hazen G. Werner. 

During the month of June the Adult Fel- 
lowship Series course will be “The Church’s 
Witness in the City.” Watch for further an- 
nouncements. 














group. They belong not merely to those who are of 
a mystical turn of mind or to those whose inclina- 
tions enable them to avoid the paths of worldli- 
ness where they escape the conflicts which bother 
many of us; prayer will help every person who 
cultivates the practice. 

The psalmist understood human nature. He was 
able to interpret life in such a manner that his 
message often seems as up to date as any book 
published in this generation. In Psalms 139: 23-24 
the writer gave mankind a prayer which is timely 
today for all who are struggling with lesser de- 
sires in a world in which they want something 
better. 


Search me, O God, and know my heart! 
Try me, and know my thoughts! 

And see if there be any wicked way in me, 
and lead me in the way everlasting! 


It may be helpful to suggest to the group that 
the prayer of the psalmist offers an excellent out- 
line for a month of daily prayers. It has within it 
a core of truth which will lift desire as it leads 
us to face our mistakes and to look to God for the 
strength which we need. 

B. By using opportunities for worship and 
study.—It is not only by private meditation and 
prayer that a new attitude toward life is shaped. 
Every individual may utilize the available oppor- 
tunities to worship God in the services of worship 
and to study his truth in the church school. 

The poet has written in familiar words, “Prayer 
is the soul’s sincere desire.” 

Prayer is not only the formal, spoken word, but 
it is also unuttered attitude and wish. We pray 
when we join other Christians in study and in 
worship. Our desires and motives are purified, 
and our strength for daily living is increased. 

It should be clearly understood that the battle 
to overcome the instinctive drives which rob the 
mind and body of their noblest possibilities can 
be won whenever prayer takes the form of sincere 
worship and study. 

C. By putting ourselves at God’s disposal._— 
We are forced to the conclusion that great pray- 
ing is essential for great character, but that great 
character is no less necessary for great praying. 
Christians have a desire to serve others in the 
spirit of Christ and to share their material goods 
with people who are in need. But the converse is 
no less important. When an individual puts him- 
self at the heavenly Father’s disposal, and en- 
deavors to serve the cause of God in his daily re- 
lationships, then his motives are purified, and his 
desires are lifted. 

A great Christian tells of his long struggle to 
overcome the control which his instincts main- 
tained over his daily life. He personalized his 
weaknesses by calling them “Agag.” His diary in- 
cludes numerous references to this symbol of his 
ambition, pride, and hatred: “My constant prayer 
is against Agag, who, of course, is here, and as 
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insinuating as ever”; “I had a terrible struggle 
this morning with Agag”; “I had a terrible half- 
hour this morning, hewing Agag to pieces before 
the Lord.” As the years passed, his diary con- 
tained more and more references to services 
which he was rendering in the name of Christ, 
and fewer and fewer references to Agag. As he 
placed himself at God’s disposal, and sought to 
live more nearly after the pattern which he knew 
to be God’s plan, his motives were purified and 
his desires were ennobled. 

As we seek to do God’s will in our daily con- 
duct and in our giving to his cause at home and 
across the world, we, too, will understand what it 
means that our prayers have transformed our 
lives so that the old instinctive drives no longer 
have power to betray us. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the best way to handle thé instinc- 
tive desire to hate people whom we do not know? 

2. What are the instinctive drives which bother 
Christians in this generation? 

3. Is our love for Christ a sufficient force to 
enable us to overcome unworthy desires? 

4. How can we lead others into a closer fellow- 
ship with Christ? 

5. What places and times do you find most 
helpful for the kind of prayer which we have 
been talking about? 

6. How does our interest in the missionary 
movement help to purify our desires? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the points which you have made 
during this session. Place special emphasis upon 
the fact that every person faces a struggle with 
his instinctive drives. No individual escapes the 
battle. The important fact for us to remember is 
that each person is privileged to utilize the re- 
sources of the Christian faith to repulse the evil 
which drives him. 

Let the group see that prayer is much more 
than a recognition of God as Creator, and a re- 
quest for what we want. Prayer at its highest 
level is fellowship with a Friend whom to know is 
to find encouragement and strength to overcome 
every weakness. 


r—T he Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Charles Crowe, author of the Lenten devo- 
tion booklet, The Sanctuary, 1954, tells of a woman 
who, on the verge of a nervous breakdown, went 
to a psychiatrist. After hearing her story, the 





GREEN 


By WEBB DYCUS 


Green is a color | love with my heart. 

Green of the fields when Spring’s new grasses start; 
Green of a maple that’s tinted with gold; 

Green of mint leaves which seem pungent and cold. 
Green of a cedar that’s pyramid shaped; 

Green of the hills Summer hooded and caped; 
Mosses and briers, and waxed laurel leaves; 

Late green of ironweed and chicory sheaves. 

Green is a tonic, of each month a part— 

Green is a color | love with my heart. 





doctor told her she would have to control her 
inner thoughts and feelings even though she had 
no control over the outer factors that caused the 
trouble. Here is her formula: 

“Whenever situations upset me, I force myself 
to remember the word ‘solitude.’ Then presently 
I seem to be alone in a forest, listening to the 
song of the birds. ... Or I force myself to remem- 
ber the word ‘peace.’ Then presently I am in my 
church at Easter. I see the altar and hear the 
anthems. As I do these things, my sense of strain 
fades and my heart is quiet and brave again.” 

How do you control the turmoil of your desires 
and attitudes such as the desire to get more things 
that money can buy, the desire for physical grati- 
fication of impulses, the desire to satisfy the 
whims of your ego? 

Nels F. S. Ferré contends, “Many truths about 
prayer can be explored through theory but no 
learning will become personal experience and 


. reality apart from doing.” 1 His formula for ex- 


alting one’s desires to the spiritual level is: wor- 
ship, work and wait. Would your own personal 
religious experience support it? 

Georgia Harkness suggests four steps in bring- 
ing our desires into harmony with God’s will.? 

1. Relaxation 

2. Meditation—quiet focusing of attention on 
God 

3. Self-examination—taking stock of our in- 
tentions in the light of God’s commands 

4. Vocal prayer in Christ’s name 

Burkhart maintains that we can exalt our inner 
desires by seeking things that abide, things of the 
spirit that fulfill life. (See Adult Student.) To do 
it, we must lift desire above the “sensate”’— 
above personal gratification, social prestige, and 
the things money can buy. Examine his formula 
for spiritual growth: 

1. Take time for meditation, to grow in our 
awareness of God. 


1From Strengthening the Spiritual Life, by Nels F. S. Ferré; 
Harper and Brothers. 

2 Prayer and the Common Life, by Georgia Harkness; Abingdon 
Press, 1943. 
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2. Abolish the things that are harmful to our 
bodies (as alcoholism) and to our minds (as 
fear projection) , so that we may attain self-fulfill- 
ment. 

3. Establish a quality of personal relationship 
with other people that shows God’s love for them 
(serve others). 

Which of these ways have you found effective 
in bringing your desires into harmony with the 
will of God? What is your way of doing it? 

This lesson can be approached as a panel dis- 


Group, Participation 


cussion. Let the class choose in advance three 
persons with different points of view about ways 
of developing the spiritual life. These persons 
could discuss such questions as: 

1. What ways have you found to be satisfac- 
tory in lifting the level of your own heart’s desires 
to the Christian plane? 

2. What obstacles have you encountered in your 
personal devotions and prayer? 

3. How may our group help 
strengthen their own spiritual lives? 


individuals 


Holding to Time Boundaries 


By WARREN H. SCHMIDT * 


Problem: Many groups start late and have trouble 
ending their meetings on time. What can the 
leader do about this? 


Things to Remember in Dealing with this Prob- 
lem: 


1. The first thing for the leader to remember 
is that this is the group’s problem—not his. He 
should avoid getting into the position where he is, 
in effect, fighting to get the members there on 
time. He should also avoid creating the impression 


that members are doing him a favor by starting ° 


promptly. 

This means that his own attitude should be, 
“I’m here to serve the group. If they want to be 
tardy, that’s their business.” Once the leader ac- 
tually feels this way, he is likely to find the group 
members taking more responsibility for holding 
time boundaries. 

2. While not “admonishing” the group to start 
on time, the leader can point out some facts and 
let the group decide what to do about the situa- 
tion. 

For example, he can say, “For the past three 
sessions we have been starting at 10:10 instead of 
10:00. We haven’t been able to get off to a clean 
start, and I believe it affects the kind of meeting 
we have. I wonder if it would be worth consider- 
ing whether we, as a group, want to do anything 
about the situation. If 10:00 is too early for most 
of us, we might consider changing the time. Or if 
we continue the present time, what can we do 
to make sure that we start promptly?” 

After the group makes a decision on what to do, 


1 Dr. Schmidt is project coordinator, Adult Ed _—s 
tion of the United States of America. ention Ae 
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the leader—or any member—can bring this de- 
cision to the group’s attention if it later ignores 
the boundaries. The person doing this, in the role 
of the “group conscience,” can report the devia- 
tion objectively—without in any sense suggesting 
that observing time boundaries is doing somebody 
a favor. 

3. Make the meeting plan clear to all members 
at the outset of the session and let them decide on 
priorities and time limitations for each item. Five 
minutes spent in doing this can help prevent the 
unhappy situation in which the group spends 


* forty-five minutes on agenda item 1 and then has 


to rush through the last four items in fifteen 
minutes. 

A group can usually agree quite quickly on 
what proportion of time should be spent on the 
various items. The very process of setting such 
time limitations helps encourage self-discipline. 
(This kind of planning can be done by the early 
arrivals, provided the final decision is made by 
the whole group.) 

4, After a while a group begins to get an idea 
of how much ground it can cover in a given 
session. This process is considerably speeded up 
if the group does some regular self-observation. 

A comment along these lines might be: “Let’s 
remember that last week we tried to cover three 
questions and discovered that we could only 
finish the first one. We promised ourselves that 
we would try to avoid that sort of thing this 
week.” 

This kind of information—presented objec- 
tively and without criticism—can help the group 
set increasingly realistic goals for itself. 


Adult Fellowship Series 
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BOOKS 








Cradle of Our Faith, by John C. 
Trever; Newsfoto Publishing 
Company, 1954. 104 pages. $3.75. 
(Deluxe edition, $5.) 


This is an unusual book that 
should be in the hands of teachers 
of adults. John C. Trever, well- 
known for the part he played in 
the discovery of the famed Dead 
Sea Scrolls (the earliest biblical 
manuscript in existence today), has 
written the descriptive text and 
planned the book. There are 
seventy-five full-color photographs 
and many pen-and-ink illustrations 
of the Holy Land. One reader has 
said that reading this book is the 
next best thing to visiting the Holy 
Land itself. 

Cradle of Our Faith may be 
ordered from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House serving your terri- 
tory. 


The World’s Religions (revised), 
by Charles S. Braden. Abingdon 
Press, 1954. 256 pages. $3.00. 


The study of religions is no 
longer limited to the scholars. Peo- 
ple in all walks of life are interested 
in knowing what the major reli- 
gions are, something of how they 
began and developed, and at what 
point they stand at present. Here 
is a short history of -the world’s 
religions, in a readable style and in 
terms easily understood. 

While Dr. Braden has not at- 
tempted to tell all about the re- 
ligions in this 356-page volume, he 
has hit the high spots with bold, 
swift, concise strokes, giving the 
major features of the great faiths 
of the world. For the reader whose 
appetite is sufficiently whetted to 
pursue further study, an extensive 
bibliography is given on each re- 
ligion. 

This history of religions is just 
that—a history, not a persuasive 
argument for beliefs. In fact, if one 
reads it in quest of what to believe, 
he will be disappointed. 

Even in discussing Christianity 
the author is objective. He presents 
its origin from the Jewish back- 
ground and development up to and 
including modern denominations, 
never swerving from his unbiased 
view. Objectively but sympatheti- 
cally he says that the most marked 
divisions in present-day Protes- 
tantism are between the liberals 
and conservatives within denomi- 


nations rather than among the de- 
nominations themselves. 

The chapter on Christianity is 
longer, he explains, because the 
book is likely to be read by more 
people of this faith than any other, 
hence they could reasonably expect 
a more detailed study. 

Dr. Braden, an able and lifelong 
scholar of religion, limits his treat- 
ment of religions of the past to 
give more space to those which still 
survive—the religions of northern 
Europe, of China and Japan, and 
Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. He traces each of them to 
our day, showing influences which 
have effected changes through the 
ages. He reveals, for example, the 
role of certain religious groups of 
India in the partition of that coun- 
try and its effect upon these and 
other religious groups. 

The World’s Religions is written 
in nontechnical language, but it is 
not light reading. It should be read 
thoughtfully. Many will want to 
keep it handy for ready reference. 
—VirciE Evans Rocers, free-lance 

writer living in Linworth, Ohio. 


Do You Understand the Bible? 
by J. Carter Swaim. The West- 
minster Press, 1954. 173 pages. 


The Bible has long been a best 
seller. But buying it and under- 
standing it are two different mat- 
ters. Recently a number of books 
have been written to make the 
Bible more meaningful. Mr. 
Swaim’s is one of them. 

The first five chapters deal with 
differences in outlook between the 
biblical world and our own. The 
second half illustrates how some 
of these differences can be re- 
solved. Several of the great themes 
of the Bible, for example, the love 
of God, the atonement, and pre- 
destination, are found to have fresh 
relevancy for modern times. 

The author is a scholar whose 
interest is in making the Bible live. 
His illustrations taken from mod- 
ern life indicate how really appli- 
cable the teachings of the Bible 
can be. The chapters entitled 
“Biblical Logic” and “Two-Story 
Religion” wil! be helpful for those 
who regard the contradictions in 
the Bible as stumbling blocks. 

The book is seriously limited, 
however, by its brevity. It is re- 
grettable that more great themes 


in the Bible were not included, for 

example, man, sin, eternal life. The 

presentation is such that it is bound 

to have limited appeal. 

—Wu.rn E. Situ, pastor of Uni- 
versity Methodist Church, Col- 
lege Park, Maryland. 


A Historical Approach to Evangel- 
ical Worship, by Ilion T. Jones. 
Abingdon Press, 1954. 319 pages. 
$4.50. 


Here is a book written in protest 
against the “sweeping sacerdotal- 
ism” that threatens the vitality of 
evangelical worship today. 

In a careful analysis of historical 
trends in the Hebrew and Christian 
religions, the author identifies the 
forms of worship that have led men 
to a “living, thrilling, personal com- 
munion with God.” 

In Old Testament worship, the 
personal and ethical emphasis of 
the prophets is contrasted with the 
priestly ritual of the Temple. It 
is then shown that prophetic re- 
ligion reached its highest form in 
the Christian gospel and in the 
spontaneous, spiritual worship of 
the early Christian community. 

The development of a new 
priestly system with many char- 
acteristic abuses is described; 
against this background of spiritual 
starvation comes the _ inevitable 
birth of the Reformation. Begin- 
ning with Luther, the author 
briefly sketches the work of several 
outstanding reformers who at- 
tempted to restore worship to its 
New Testament form. 

The reader is told, however, that 
Protestant worship has been facing 
“backward instead of forward” 
since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. This liturgical reformation 
is identified by such symptoms as 
the growing popularity of the 
divided chancel in church archi- 
tecture, the increased use of art 
and symbols, a priestly emphasis 
on the Lord’s Supper, the use of 
elaborate ritual, and in the sub- 
ordination of the sermon. 

The book is written with a pro- 
phetic purpose as it points with 
alarm to the direction in which 
evangelical worship is moving and 
urges all sincere Protestants to 
renew the spirit of New Testament 
Christianity. 

—TuHomas CHAPPELL, pastor of 

South End Methodist Church, 

Nashville, Tennessee. 









Teaching Tool Extraordinary... 





NEW KODASCOPE PAGEANT SOUND PROJECTOR 


Now available in six models 
to suit your exact needs 


kK ODASCOPE’S new PAGEANT models are just what 
you want! When it is your responsibility to teach, 
you welcome something that will be helpful to you in 
carrying out your responsibility. With all the films at 
your disposal, listed in FORECAST and elsewhere, you 
wish for a projector. You will see a marked difference 
in your classes when you make use of audio-visual teach- 
ing aids. The mew KODASCOPE PAGEANT SOUND PRO- 
JECTOR brings you the best in sight and sound. . 
consequently the finest teaching tool available. Check 
the film listings in FORECAST; order the PAGEANT 
sound projector that fits your exact needs; note the 
difference in your classes. Kodascope’s new PAGEANT 
models are based on outstanding design; superlative opti- 
cal and mechanical components; convenient built-in 
case construction. The PAGEANT combines big projector 
quality with small projector convenience. PAGEANT 
operation is quieter . . . PAGEANT pictures are crisper 
.. . PAGEANT tonal quality is higher . . . PAGEANT 
sound is better. For individual prices and specifications 
of the six PAGEANT models check the details at right. 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 Nashville 2 New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


When in Atlanta or Boston, stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N.W. In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 


Choose the Projector you need 
from these Six Pageant Models... 


EKC-7K2. Sound silent. AC-DC; 7-watt am- 
plifier; 8-inch speaker; 2-inch f/1.6 Lumen- 
ized lens; 750-watt lamp; 1600-foot reel. 
Complete in single case. Freight or express 
extra; shipping weight, 40 Ibs...... $425.00 
EKC-AV-072. With Plus-40 Shutter and same 
equipment as preceding. (Sound-speed opera- 
tion only.) Freight or express extra; shipping 
WEIR IO MDS, 2 an ck essa cccc as es $425.00 
EKC-AV-152. AC; with 15-watt amplifier; 
2-inch f/1.6 Lumenized lens; 750-watt lamp; 
1600-foot reel; separately cased 12-inch Kodak 
DeLuxe Speaker. Freight or express extra; shpg. 
ee | 2. | i errr een ae $530.00 
EKC-AV-152-E. With Plus-40 Shutter; 15- 
watt amplifier, and same equipment as Model 
AV-152. (Sound-speed operation only.) 
Freight or express extra; shpg. wt., 72 Ibs. 

$530.00 
EKC-AV-152-S. Sound-silent projector. AC, 
with 15-watt amplifier; 8-inch speaker; 2-inch 
f/1.6 Lumenized lens; 750-watt lamp and 
1600-foot reel. Built complete into single case. 
Freight or express extra; shpg. wt., 47 Ibs. 

$455.00 
EKC-AV-152-SE. With Plus-40 Shutter; 15- 
watt amplifier, and same equipment as Model 
AV-152-S. (Sound-speed operation only.) 
Freight or express extra; shpg. wt., 47 Ibs. 

$455.00 


Convenient budget terms are available—write to 
the House serving you for information. 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 
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